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i fou can gine what rejoicing there was. 

o's ral been almost distracted with grief, 

iia . or Joy when she saw her little boy again. 

L | s+ rehed everywhere for him, but the cir- 

nova 9. had concealed him so carefully that they 
ia ot “7 the least trace. 

‘appened three or four years ago, and 

' a great tall boy, almost fourteen, but 

\ever sees Circus bills posted on a fence, 

( upany coming down the road; but he 

if . icv Way, as fast as his feet will carry bim. 














umors of the Buy. 


A CLINCHER. 


ching in a western county in Vermont, in 
vicinw oy first visit to my “constituents,” I catne 

co -ation with an ancient lady, who had 
keou vp hor residence in the “backwoods.” Of 
ree tt ‘hool and former teachers came in for 
cleus, ond the old lady, in speaking of my prede- 
ut. asked : 


-nster, what do yer think he larnt the 


\" ths 
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vy, ma’am; pray what did he teach?” 
Vo° told ’em that this ’ere airth was round, 
und; an’ all that sort o’ thing. Now, 
~etom -=so* do you think about sich stuff? Don’t 
i thics oe was an ignorant feller?” 
iv lug to Come under the category of the igno- 
iy Deve ly remarked: 
icv.) ‘id seem strange; but still there are 
y wan) « m@n who teach these things.” 
uys she, “if the airth is reound, and 
re \hat holds it up ?” 
.-arned men say that it goes around the 
toast ao. the sun holds it up by virtue of the law 
vw « ty lowered her “ specs,” and, by way of 
lia op adeds 
nese high-larnt men sez the sun holds 
,+ should like tu know what holds the 
(4 « the sun goes down ?” 
incher. I remarked that it was a very 
. ject, and we might take the “ world 





DON’T PAY. 


I od yarn that comes from the West, and 
' ‘es bench is no place furalady. The 
br rene ’@ certain judge’s wife is rather fond 
a tcin the bench with her husband, for the 
of Us* ning to-cases as they are disposed of. 
young gentleman, of a poor but re- 

ily, made his appearance before the 

‘> dozen times every year, charged with 
‘oper regard to the marriage ceremony. 
very notorious, that his appearance in 
‘tys the signal for the judge’s wife to 
wh inasmuch as the evidence which was 
ioe ‘aly calculated to suit the female ear. 
t : gentleman’s name being called, Mrs. 
and met the defendant, face to face, 


') ove! Robert!” she exclaimed; “ what! you 
ere 1) 7 


6 eve ‘on, replied Bob; “and for the old 

ow ort,’ said she, ‘‘ why don’t you leave 

’ , ? ‘Why don’t you get a wife?” 

eWon ‘)m,” said Robert, “ so I do sometimes; 

t ‘ hasbaads do make such an awful 
Hhoge te a pay.” 





ECHOES. 
Heaven given us an equal share? Air. 
’ « « tumor often do when it flies? Lies. 
' . loveliest flower that grows? Rose. 
, .. .em are we apt to think the sweetest 


j ..... uers is sure to please? Zase. 
vquently overcome the most austere? 


‘ .3 flavor when we borrow it? Wit. 
. that wealth seldom extinguishes? 


ire difficult to exterminate? Jnate. 
-opatra to her bosom clasp? Asp. 
i Newton the law of the universe to 
t le. 
do we often chew? JU, 
semblies a tress? S. 
.» never wry? J. 
098 a child first know? 0. 
embraced in Casar? Z£, sir. 


MINOR JOKES. 

! ver an individual unlucky enough to be 
nouth of any river? 

t the breath from the lungs of a chest 





’s tail a great novelty? Because no 
before. 
iard-player like a thief in a crowd? 
13 for the pockets. 
rs red. This is the reason why the 
the redder you grow. 
wag, in the excess of his politeness, 
i an oyster without saying, “ Good- 


nent says, ‘‘ Wanted, a female who 
se of fitting boots of a good moral 
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that united this curious family. For there was still 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE HEIR AT LAW. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


CHAPTER I. 


WO pictures: one, a room in a 
long wooden building, with a 
debilitated, tumble-down look 
about it, that made one invol- 
untarily quicken their steps, to 
get out of its neighborhood. 
The dingy windows were crack- 
ed, and some entirely demolish 


ther member, and one utterly unlike either of the 
others, 

Gerald Hagar, as he was called—though the old 
woman laughed and screamed herself hoarse when- 
ever she heard it—was a strange compound of comi- 
cality and dignity. He had two faces—one dull, im- 
passive and clownish; the other flashing, brilliant 
and haughty. In either character, he was unawed 
and unmoved by Granny’s mirth or her malevolence. 
He was the only person in the block who did not 
fear her, and though she raved at him, and threw 
her crutch at his head, yet she somehow recognized 
his stronger nature, and secretly admired him for it. 
But Effie was weak—that is, physically. She had 
@ pure, strong soul, and a depth and intensity of 
moral courage, of which she was not herself even 





ed; whilesundry superannuated 
hats, old coats and trousers were 
doing duty in a way never in- 
tended by their original con- 
structors. The house was situ- 
ated on one of the narrow, filthy 
streets that ran back towards 
the water, in. what was, known 
as the German quarter of the 
town. It was one of a long row of tenement-houses, 
and, rickety and wretched-looking as it was, it was 
all taken up, even to an old porch running back from 
the original building, with a low shed roof, through 
which the rain and sun came without let or 
hindrance. 

It was something really astonishing—the number 
of children in that house. Little dirty faces, with 
great moony blue eyes, set in a framework of frowsy, 
tow-colored hair, stared at you from every available 
pane of glass, and covered, like a swarm of bees, the 
long tiers of wooden steps, and burrowed in every 
square inch of sand. Looking at them, one would 
suppose the command to ‘‘multiply and replenish 
the earth” rested entirely on the denizens of this 
particular alley. 

In one of the rooms in the second story of this hu- 
man hive, were three persons, so utterly unlike, and 
yet so much alike in their common poverty, that the 
paradox piqued one’s curiosity at once. The woman 
was old, wrinkled and wizened, and sat with her 
long, skinny arms hugging her knees, her chin rest- 
ing on them, and drearily rocking to and fro, singing 
in a weird, cracked voice, snatches of old, strange 
ballads, which seemed in perfect keeping with her 
elfish looks. This was her normal position. To be 
sure, she hobbled round on her one crutch, some- 
times, and ti » in its of sudden passion 
—which might also be said to be her normal condi- 
tion—she steadied herself by the wall, and threw her 
crutch at the head of whoever had chanced to offend 
her. 

In strong contrast to her was the pretty, girlish 
figure, which, though clad in rags, still maintained 
an air of graceful dignity, which, though inherent in 
her nature, earned her the ill-will of the other ten- 
ants, who called her a “stuck-up wench.” It was 
also the particular butt of Granny Hagar’s mirth— 








i then, but which, in after years of trial, 
proved her salvation. But physically, Effie was a sad 
coward; and, though the thin nostrils would dilate, 
and the haughty brows arch themselves defiantly, 
yet the shrill laugh of Granny sent every drop of 
blood from her face, and when sometimes the skinny 
fingers clutched at her shoulders, such a feeling of 
numbness and faintness would come over her, that 
she almost thought herself dying. 

In strong contrast to this lay the other picture: one 
all light, the other all shadow. 

A beautiful villa, with picturesque gables and 
arches, and quaint gothic spires, lifting itself from 
the green, embosoming hills, crowned with heavy 
masses of foliage, and breaking abruptly into tortu- 
ous paths and wild ravines, and, at its foot, the wild, 
beautiful Mohawk. Smaller cottages, snowy white, 
peeped out from luxurious greeneries, or clung, by 
some mysterious power of adhesion, to the bare, steep 
declivities. It was one of the loveliest spots in all 
that lovely valley. Looking from one of the heavy 
plate-glass windows, was a gentleman of perhaps 
thirty—perhaps a trifle less. A look of weariness 
and ennui marred the clear, classic face, and a slight 
frown contracted the white, polished brow, from 
which heavy masses of dark chestnut hair were 
pushed carelessly away. It was not a bad face, but, 
despite its thirty years, an undeveloped one. The 
mouth lacked firmness and decision, and the whole 
face, character. Circumstances might do a great 
deal for this man, but as yet they had been wholly 
against him—that is, against his growth. He needed 
head winds and rough seas to develop his nature, and 
as yet not the faintest zephyr had roughened his 
way. And so, at thirty, Ralph Illsley was heartil: 
tired of himself, and of the world. He did not know 
what ailed him, only that he was somehow vaguely 
conscious of a sense of stagnation, as if his soul had 
stopped growing. 

He was literally dying of nothing to do; but then, 
in this atmosphere, and with these surroundings, 
how could he help himself? Everything, from the 
rich Turkey carpets, and luxurious sofas and divans, 
to the magnificent paintings, and curious, costly ar- 
ticles of vertu that adorned the room, spoke of wealth 
and ease. And Ralph Ilisley knew that this estab- 
lishment, with all its tasteful and exquisite appoint- 
ments, was but a feather’s weight in the scale of 





who was, by the way, very mirthfully disposed at 
times. But such mirth! One could contemplate 
sitting down to a quiet laugh with Doctor Bolus’s 
“ anatomys,” rather complacently, but the terrible, 
witch-like cachionations of the old crone set one’s 
blood curdling instantly. There was something so 
weird and unearthly and diabolical about it, and the 
four long yellow fangs—two in either jaw—had such 
a suggestive way of setting themselves into the thin, 
bloodless lips, that one involuntarily moved to a safe 
distance. 

She was the perpetual wonder and terror of not 
only the moon-eyed children, but their cool, phleg- 
matic, unexcitable mammas. It was extremely for- 
tunate that they were of a stolid, unimpressive 
temperament; for a Yankee, with his inqusitive, im- 
pulsive, excitable nature, would have worked him- 


Stephen Illsley’s wealth; and which, in course of 
time, would be his, as his adopted son, though really 
his nephew. 

Ralph did not remember his parents—at least he 
remembered nothing of the lonely prairie home of 
John Illsley, or the little children whom they had 
lain down, one by one, under the tall grasses, until 
at last they, too, had folded their busy hands, and 
lain down beside them. He fancied he remembered 
when his Uncle Stephen came after him, to take him 
away, but of the death of his parents—that solemn 
event which children the most distinctly remember— 
he had not the faintest recollection. But then, it 
was not strange, for he was scarcely four years old at 
the time. 

But there was a strange fancy—he could not call it 
@ memory—that haunted him, sometimes, and for 














igi into a perfect fever over the strange mystery 


suddenly, sometimes, carrying him back to a long 
stretch of shore, with cool waters plashing, and white 
sails drifting, and the keelof boats grating in the 
sand, and the sound of oars in the row-locks; and 
then a faint, shadowy vision of a beautiful face, dark 
and brilliant, bending over him with fierce kisses. 
He could remember nothing more. Indeed, he did 
not think he remembered this, for, strive as he would, 
he could get no further. The harder he set himself 
to the task, the more shadowy and indistinct it be- 
came; but some stretch of sea and shore, some faint 
glimpse of fading sails—or, stranger still, some low, 
rude cabin, sitting drearily by the shifting sands, 
would bring that haunting fancy so vividly before 
him, that, for the time, it shut out everything else. 
He had never mentioned it but once. Riding in com- 
pany with his uncle, they had come, just at nightfall, 
to the beautiful shores of Cayuga Lake. The sun 
was just setting, and faint beams of crimson and 
dun and gold fell across the glassy waters, and just 
touched with a pink halo the snowy sails of a little 
skiff skimming lazily over the transparent waves. 
But before Ralph Illsley’s vision rose the beautiful, 
passionate face of a woman; and Cayuga Lake, 
bathed in the soft royalty of sunset glory, taded away 
like a thing of air, and only this strange, entrancing 
face was before him. The impression was so strong, 
that, thro ving aside his usual reticence on the sub- 
ject, he painted, with a few earnest, nervous words, 
which evinced his sincerity, the strange, haunting 
vision that had so often confronted him. He paused 
when he had concluded, but no answer came. Their 
horse’s head was towards the east, and their faces 
were in shadow, but Ralph was startled by the death- 
ly pallor of his uncle’s face. He seemed to be strug- 
gling for breath, for presently he said, with a short, 
quick gasp, and a ghastly smile: 

“ What, Ralph—don’t you have exercise enough to 
keep such morbid fancies out of your brain? Don’t 
indulge yourself in them, in mercy’s name. I hope 
never to hear you mention any such improbable thing 
again. It shows your system to be in a very morbid 
state, and if indulged in, may lay the foundation of a 
disordered mind. In Heaven’s name, Ralph, put such 
fancies out of your head!” he added, vehemently. 

And so in future Ralph kept his own counsel. Nut 
even Katie Derwent ever knew what it was that 
caused the fits of abstraction to which her lover was 
subject. For, absurdly enough, Ralph had fallen in 
love—very passionately, too, for so indolent a fellow 
—with pretty Katie Derwent, the village milliner. 
But Katie had something in her head besides “ Paris 
styles,” and could see the defects in Ralph Illsley’s 
character as plainly as she could a flaw in one of her 
delicate ribbons. And so Ralph’s wooing did not go 
at all smoothly, for Katie. had a grand, independent 
sort of a way, that made Ralph feel, sometimes, as if 
he was the most worthless, insignificant fellow in the 
universe, and that his uncle’s wealth was positively 
a disgrace to him. And then, on the other hand, 
Stephen Lllsley was not at all pleased with Ralph’s 
choice. Suppose the girl had a pretty face, it wasn’t 
the only one that would smile on the elegant and 
accomplished Ralph Illsley, if he had only the sense 
to see it! 

And 80, between his uncle’s opposition, and Katie’s 
cool, critical treatment, Ralph grew moody and 
« blue,” and dissatisfied with himself and everybody 
else. He meditated all manner of desperate meas- 
ures, from quarrelling with Katie to running away 
to Australia or the East Indies, or anywhere, away 
from the idle, useless life he was wasting there. But 
what could he do? He ran over in his mind all that 
he had learned, and only one thing seemed available. 
He had a fine education, and could doubtless obtain 
@ situation as a country ‘‘ pedagogue,” but it was 
not at all to his mind. He ran over his list of accom- 
plishments—music, sketching, and the languages. 
Nothing there—at least, nothing that he considered 
himself adapted to. And then he went back to this 
one chance, and turned it over in his mind, until be 
actually began to feel a love for it, and anew, strange 


him feel more like a man and less like an automaton 
than he had for years. The one available thing of 
all he had learned was civil engineering. He stood 
high in his class in that department, and in the over- 
land trip he had made to California, he had had con- 
siderable practical experience. It took his fancy, 
and it was useful. He had begun to look upon ac- 
complishments with disgust. If he could only be a 
poor man, and begin life for himself, he might possibly 
be of some use in the world, instead of the drone he 
now was. He felt instinctively that to Katie’s clear, 
practical sense of manly independence he looked like 
a wretched blot. And so, while he was debating and 
temporizing, fate was busy with his future. 


CHAPTER II. 


“SEE here, Mr. Gerald — What's-your-name,” 
croaked Granny Hagar, “ what’s that you’re giving 
that young one? You can just take it away, Mr. 
Gerald High-and-mighty, for I wont have the lazy 
minx a readin’ and a wastin’ the time. Now mind 
what 1 tell you!” screamed the old hag, brandishing 
her crutch, 

“Go it, Granny! You'readarling! I’d stake you 
against the whole race of editors —you use such strik- 
ing arguments, and—” 

Further speech was interrupted by a crutch flying 
through the air with a whizzing sound, and striking 
the corner of the mantel. Two clay pipes fell on the 
stone hearth, and were broken to smithereens. 

“ Bravo, Granny!’’ exclaimed Gerald, just dodg- 
ing the flying stick. “Why don’t you have a 
boomerang?” 

“You—you wretch! you imp of Satan! you scum 
of the earth, with your fine airs and no name—you 
spawn of sin! you—you—” 

“O, don’t exhaust yourself, my dear. I can fill up 
the blanks. I anticipate all you would say, my love 
—only pray don’t exhaust yourself.” 

The old woman was purple with rage, and, with 
glaring eyes, was fighting the air with her hands, and 
struggling for speech. 

* You miserable—” 

“There, there—don’t exert yourself to talk. I'll 
excuse you, seeing your pipe is out!” 

The boy was exasperating, and a heavy earthen 
mug followed the example of the crutch, but the boy 
was too used to dodging missiles to get hit by so 
clumsy a marksman, and so looked quietly on, as the 
mug flew past him and shivered the old cracked 
looking-glass that hung against the wall. 

“ O grandmother !”’ exclaimed Gerald, with a comi- 
cal look of dismay. ‘ Whatever will you do now? 
You'll never know how pretty you are any more, 
only as I tell you. But don’t worry, Granny; I’ll be 
true to nature.” 

* Hoity-toity!” screamed the old hag, changing her 
tactics; “‘ what a nice young gentleman it is, without 
any name. Granny’s got a name,any way. Granny 
had a father that wasn’t ashamed to give her his 
name; and Granny’s mother bore her husband’s 
name, which everybody’s mother don’t!—he, he!— 
Mr. Gerald What’s-your-name.” And the spiteful 
creature laughed and chuckled horribly, hugging 
her knees, and weaving back and forth in an old 
rush-bottomed chair. 

A slow, sullen red burned in the boy’s cheek, and 
ared spark glowed in the black, flashing eyes. This 
was Granny’s last resort. It was the only thing she 
could do to anger him—it was his one sore place. It 
was her pet torture to allow these two children no 
name but their Christian one. Gerald and Effie— 
that was all she would admit their namesto be. “ It 
wasn’t her fault, if fine folks did forget to give their 
children their names,” she crooned. Effie bore it in 
silence, because she dared not speak; but Gerald’s 
haughty spirit would not bear it. 

“1 don't believe it!” he hissed, through his shut 
teeth. “It is some of your miserable falsehoods. I 
know I cannot prove it—but I am sure the day will 
come when I can—that my father was true and hon- 








which he could never account. It came upon him 


sensation of interest stirred in his bosom, making 


‘ orable and my mother as pure as the stars.” 
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“ He, he—how fine ittalks! What would it give to 
know what Granny knows? Maybe somebody 
wouldn’t hold their head so high if they knew what 
Granny knows. Fine talk about stars—fallen stars— 
he, he!—fallen stars!” 

* You lie!” 

He had come in, and, standing proudly erect, he 
towered above her, no longer a boy, but aman. She 
trembled at the spirit she had evoked, and, burying 
her chin in her knees, began to rock back and forth, 
whining and half crying, a pitiful spectacle indeed. 
Gerald turned abruptly and went out, and Effie, 
frightened nearly to death, finding she was not no- 
ticed, slipped out after him. 

“© Gerald!” coming up to him, and nestling one 
little brown hand in his rougher and browner one; 
“why will you anger Granny so? And why will you 
mind what she says?” 

** Because I am a fool, and can’t control myself, 
when she sneers at the purity of my parents. I am 
ashamed, and angry at myself, that I so far lower 
myself as to get angry at such a wretched old crea- 
ture. But I haven’t your sweet patience, Effie; my 
fiery temper gets the better of me.” 

« But you vex her, Gerald; you know you do.” 

*‘ Well, one must have some fun, you know. I'll 
admit that Granny is rather an unpromising subject, 
but necessity knows no law,” his good-humor coming 
back again, ‘Come, pretty, if you'll kiss me, I’ll 
forgive you—no, I mean you may forgive me, and 
then we'll both goin and kiss Granny, and have a 
sweet making-up. Dear, amiable old creature! Iam 
afraid she’ll spoil her beauty crying, she is so tender- 
hearted!” 

“ Dear Gerald,” reaching up on tip-toe to kiss him, 
you are just the strangest boy I ever did see.” 

“Boy! I beg your pardon, but I am a young gen- 
tleman. I am eighteen, and I fully intend to stand 
on. my dignity—Granny’s crutch to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

“And wont you dodge when you see it coming?” 

“I may step aside.” 

“O, well,” blushing, and rolling the corner of her 
apron, shyly, ‘“‘it wont be proper for me to kiss 
‘young gentlemen,’ and so you must never ask me 
again.” 

“For fear the temptation will be too great to 
resist?” 

“You conceited fellow! Now Iam very sure that 
I will not.” 

“Ah well! then I shall have to help myself.” There 
was a brief struggle, and Effie slipped through the 
door with a very red face, and Gerald called out from 
the top of the stairs, “‘ Eureka! Effie, I think I like 
the new arrangement decidedly the best!” And, 
tossing back the heavy, curling black hair, Gerald 
Hagar went whistling down the stairs as carelessly as 
if he had not just had a set-to with the terrible 
“ Granny.” 

For ten years Granny Hagar and these two chil- 
dren had lived in this same room. When -the first 
came there, the boy was a fearless, jolly little fellow, 
of about eight years, who amused himself by making 
raids on the nurseries of the flat-faced, moon-eyed 
embryo belles of ** Fatherland,” and returning laden 
with limp rag-babies, smelling terribly of sourkrout 
and onions, and stupid, stolid-looking kittens, with 
watery, pale-green eyes, without the least suspicion 
of “speculation” in them. Effie was some three 
years his junior, and as timid and shrinking as he 


was bold and mischievous. They wondered, in their: 


cool, impassive way, how this hid old beld 
came by these two beautiful children; and one of 
them, with perhaps a cross of Yankee blood in her 
veins, once ventured to express this wonder to Gran- 
ny. The storm of fury she evoked frightened the 
timid, quiet little woman so that, holding her hands 
to her ears to shut out the storm of invectives, she 
ran away as fast as ever she could, and did not stop 
to look round until safe within her own “ chalk- 
mark.” After that, no one presumed to question 
Granny’s family arrangements. In their earlier 
years they were sent into the streets to beg, but 
Geraid was too independent, and Effie too timid, and 
though Granny raved and stormed fearfully, it made 
no difference. 

‘When Gerald was twelve, he was taken as errand- 
boy in a printing-office, and the poor, vexed editor, 
although never suspected of a belief in a plurality of 
gods, did most devoutly, henceforth, believe in a plu- 
rality of ‘‘devils!” And yet he was a universal 
favorite, and so continually overflowing with good- 
humor, that, if he was absent, they all got dull and 
blue together—the editor writing heavy and lugubri- 
ous leaders on the frightful extravagance of woman- 
kind, and the terrible depravity of the country gen- 
erally; and the compositors, vieing with each other 
in the number and absurdities of their blunders, all 
of which culminated in the “‘ poet’s corner ””—thereby 
driving those unfortunate persons quite out of their 
wits; that is, supposing them ever to have had any, 
which is, I believe, a debatable question. 

After Gerald became fully established there, he 
peremptorily forbade Effie’s going into the street. 
He and Granny had several pitched battles, all end- 
ing eventually in Granny’s breaking down, and cry- 
ing in her whining, unnatural manner. But Gerald 
carried his point, and Effie went no more into the 
streets to beg. She was very handy with her needle, 
and the unskillfal German women soon grew to ad- 
miring the pretty, tasteful frocks, and dainty little 
sacques, the work of her deft fingers. And so rapid 
was the increase of little mouths to feed, that the 
slow, placid mothers found little time for the covering 
of little limbs, and so, gradually, Effie grew to be 
* dolls’ dressmaker ” for them all. 





That Granny had plenty of money, both Gerald 
aud Effie were quite positive, notwithstanding her 
pitifal plaint of poverty, and their coarse and scanty 
fare. But how she came by it, or where she kept it, 
they had never been able to determine, though vari- 
ous were the conjectures they had advanced, all of 
which, however, upon second thought, proved im- 
probable. Once Effie had seen a man standing at 
Granny’s window. She was in the street, several 
blocks away, but still she saw him quite plainly. He 
stood where the light fell on him, and Effie saw the 
gleam of a gold chain at his waistband, where his 
cloak fell apart. Effie was running over with ro- 
mance, despite the scanty soil in which she had 
grown; and one of her pet fancies was that, some 
day, a magnificent equipage, with four coal-black 
horses —she was particularly positive about the 
horses—would come foaming and prancing up to the 
door, scattering the tow-headed children in all direc- 
tions, and a beautiful lady, resplendent in jewels, 
with long, trailing velvet robes, would mount the 
tumble-down stairs, with the air of 4» duchess, and, 
transfixing Granny with a glance of her flashing eye, 
demand of her her daughter. And then she would 
be clasped to the bosom of the beautiful lady, and at 
last be borne triumphantly away by the four coal- 
black horses, amid the howls and imprecations of 
Granny. This grand coup d’etat never failed to 
hallenge ‘her unbounded admiration, proving an 
impenetrable armor against Granny’s venomed shafts. 
And often, in the dingy garret, with its bare, smoky 
walls and rough, uneven floor, with the witch-like 
face of Granny resting on her knees, before the scan- 
ty fire, she revelled in the warmth and light and 
splendor of her luxurious fancy, scarce sensible of the 
squallor and wretchedness of her surroundings 

And so, when her eye caught the figure of a richly- 
d d man standing at their window, her heart 
gave a great bound, and then stood suddenly still. 
She hurried, as fast as her feet would carry lier, 
round the long,.winding turn that would give her a 
full view of the entire premises. But, to her infinite 
disappointment, no chariot and four stood in state 
before the door—only the usual complement of rag- 
ged, dirty-faced children, rolling and struggling to- 
gether in the sand. Her heart beat fast as she as- 
cended the stairs, but a feeling of superstitious awe 
crept over her, on finding Granny alone, and asleep 
in her chair. She started up at the opening of the 
door, rubbing her little black-and-yellow eyes, and 
gaping horribly. Effie cast a quick look about her, 
which was not lost upon Granny, who watched her 
furtively from under her lids, 

“Just in time—just in time!” she mumbled, as 
Effie went out for water. Then, stooping suddenly, 
with a quick look about her, she took a brick from 
the dilapidated jamb, and, lifting out a bruised and 
battered tea-caddy, slipped something in that fell 
with a dull clink, as if, whatever it held, it was near- 
ly full. “Poor, old Granny—O, so poor!” putting 
back the box, and carefully replacing the brick. 
“Granny knows the way to your pocket, my fine 
gentleman; and Granny isso poor!” And she fell to 
rocking vigorously. : 

Effie hesitated some time, but finally made a confi- 
dant of Gerald, omitting, however, her extravagant 
fancies upon the subject, for fear of his ridicule. 

J'litell you what I think, Effie,” he said, gravely. 
It’s my opinion the old girl has got a lover on the 
sly. Stolen interviews—how romantic! Ah! she is 
a gushing creature!”’ 

“* Now, Gerald!” pouting and smiling. ‘I’ll never 
tell you anything again. I did see a man, as plain as 
I see you, and I saw the gleam of gold as the sunlight 
fell on it, and—” 

*O, isn’t it splendid! It’s just like a story—the 
lover rich, talented, accomplished; the lady charm- 
ing and lovely (?) but, alas! poor. Go on, my dear!” 

A ringing box on the ear made Gerald spring from 
his chair, but, stooping suddenly, as he passed Effie, 
who struggled to free herself, he added, as he disap- 
peared through the door just in time to avoid a blow 
on the other ear: 

“Only a kiss for a blow! That’s Christian, I’m 
sure.” 

How very little did Gerald Hagar think what that 
man was to him! Ambitious and energetic, he had 
risen from office-boy to compositor, and, with his ad- 
vanced wages, he felt amply competent to provide for 
himself and Effie. In his position, he had managed 
to pick up quite a good general education, but Effie 
bad not had such advantages; besides, she had not 
his natural aptitude, amounting sometimes to positive 
genius. Even befvre he was seventeen, he had writ- 
ten a series of burlesque articles, which were received 
with great favor, and attributed to one of the most 
famous humorous writers of the day. He had decid- 
ed that Effie should go to gchool for the next two 
years, and after that— Ah, well! there were some 
sweet dreams that nerved him to new endeavor. 

“Effie, come here, girl; I’m sick—don’t you see? 
So sick!” And Granny Hagar worked her face into 
hideous coritortions. ‘Put on your hat, and go to 
number one hundred and fifty Lake street, and call 
for Doctor Gordon.” 

**Doctor Gordon?” 

“Yes, Doctor Gordon,” speaking sharply. ‘Is 
there anything strange in that?” 

“ But, Granny, I never heard of him.” 

“Didn’t, eh? Well, well, there’ll be plenty of 
time. You'll be delighted with him—he is sucha 
nice man! There, hurry, child, and tell him Granny 
is so sick! Mebbe he’ll bring you back with him—he 
issuch a nice man!” And, asif there was some- 
thing extremely pleasant in the contemplation of 











such a “nice man,” she laughed and chuckled 


horribly, and the yellow fangs set themselves into 
the thin, shrivelled lips, and she rocked back and 
forth so violently that the comb fell from her head, 
and the long white hair fell down over her face, hid- 
ing all save the fiery glowin the black-and-yellow 
eyes. Effie never forgot that picture. Years after, 
she would start from her sleep with a frightened cry, 
as it appeared to her in dreams, 


CHAPTER III. 


THE shutters were down, and long streamers of 
crape fluttered from the door-knobs; and people 
with white, sober faces, stepped softiy through the 
magnificent rooms, draping the pictures and statues 
with crape, and placing handfuls of immortelles in 
the Parian vases. In an elegantchamber, where the 
sunlight struggled with the closed shutters, filling 
the room with a mellow gloom, lay, with folded 
hands, and rigid lips, all that was mortal of Stephen 
TIilsley. He had died very suddenly—of heart diseaso 
the physicians said, but Mrs. Warren, the house- 
keeper, had her own theory upon the subject. The 
following were her grounds for her opinions. 

The night before his death, a woman closely veiled 
had called at the house, and asked for an interview 
with its master. He was not in. ‘I will wait,” she 
said, and seated herself with ber back to the window. 
Mrs. Warren’s curiosity was aroused. She tried to 
lead her into conversation, but she only answered in 
monosyllables, still keeping her veil down. It was 
three quarters of an hour, by the little French cluck 
on the mantel, before Mr. Illsley’s step was heard in 
the hall, and then he did not come to the drawing- 
room, but went directly to his chamber. Mrs. War- 
ren started to call him, but the woman, laying a 
hand on her arm, said quietly, “I will go up; lead 
the way, if you please.” And Mrs. Warren very obe- 
diently went on. Since he had died, she had re- 
proached herself bitterly fr letting her go up, argu- 
ing that he might have still been living, if she had 
kept that woman from him, 

That the interview was strangely exciting, she 
knew; for, though she would have scorned to listen, 
she could not help hearing the rapid, excited voice of 
Illsley, and the low, suppressed tones of the woman. 
And once she heard him say, “ And you think it 
may be her? And the answer came, clear and dis- 
tinct, “I am quite sure, sir.” After nearly an hour 
had passed, the bell rang in Mr. Illsley’s room. She 
went out into the hall, and heard him say, as he held 
open the door for his visitor to pass out, * It shall be 
done to-morrow.” He did not come down that night, 
and the last thing Mrs. Warren heard, as she dozed 
off to sleep, was the steady tramp, tramp in the op- 
posite chamber. It was very still there the next 
morning—but ah! it was the stillness of death. For, 
when the servant—after waiting a long time—was 
sent to summon him to breakfast, he came flying 
back with a white, frightened face, and the word 
that, ‘“‘The master was sitting dead in his chair!” 
And so when several doctors came, and held a con- 
sultation, and talked very learnedly and unintelligi- 
bly about the probable cause of his decease, Mrs. 
Warren had her own private opinion upon the 
subject. 

1t was generally supposed that Mr. Lllsley had left 
a will; although it woald have been considered a 
mere form, as he had no near kin, never having had 
but one brother, John, who had long lain under the 
prairie grasses. Ralph was not only heir at law, but, 
as the adopted son, and particular favorite, evidently 
the chosen one. Ralph, too, had good reason for 
supposing there was one, and upon reference to Mr. 
Ilisley’s lawyer—Mr. Breck—it was confirmed. He 
had drawn up a will for Mr. Illsiey, some five years 
before, and while Ralph was absent in Europe. Mr. 
lllsley remarked that it ‘‘was best to make things 
sure,” and he very distinctly remembered the provi- 
sions of the will. With the exception of a hundred 
dollars each to the five servants, and a life interest 
in the estate to Mrs. Warren, all his property, both 
real and personal—ané it was something over a mil- 
lion—weut to his “ beloved son, Ralph Isley.” But 
strangely enough, no will was to be found! 

The private papers of Mr. Illsley were always kept 
in an escritoire in his chamber. Pond rolls of 
bills, and bulky ledgers, yellow and stained with age, 
were turned and examined, and every possible place 
was searched where such a document could have 
been kept; but no will was forthcoming. It rather 
troubled Ralph. He was very proud, and very sensi- 
tive. There were distant cousins who would like a 
chance to quarrel over the property, and he had 
quite serious thoughts of withdrawing altogether, 
and giving them a chance. Besides, since his uncle’s 
death, Katie’Derwent had hardly spoken to him, and 
he felt sure that her “abominable pride ”—as he 
called it—was going to separate them. 

It was not, therefore, a despairing face, but a very 
excited one, that startled Mrs. Warren from an evi- 
dently perplexed reverie; for she, good woman, was 
nearly as excited as he. Ralph held an open letter 
in his hand. It was a drop letter, and evidently a 
woman’s hand, and read as follows: 





“RALPH ILLSLEY:—See that you are a careful 
steward of your uncle’s property, until such time as 
the true heir-at-law appears to demand it. 

“A FRIEND.” 


“What do you make of it?” he said, as Mrs. War- 
ren looked up, in a puzzled way. 

“I don’t know, I am sure,” she said, growing pale. 
She was a nervous woman, and had a perfect horror 





of mysteries. ‘And see here,” she whispered, 





hoarsely, ‘‘ I found this under the grate in his room, 
this morning.” 

He took itand looked at it, exclaiming: 

“The missing will! by all that is sacred! and 
burned to a crisp,” turning it over, as it crumbled in 
his nervous grasp. 

Only one corner was legible, and that was badly 
stained with smoke. They couid make out, ‘1 will 
and bequeath to Mrs. Warren, my faithful—” and 
here it broke c& A little farthe: down they manag- 
ed to decipher “my beloved son, Ralph Ilisley, my 
entire—” and here it was lost again, The signatures 
were gone, and, of course, it was worthless, but 
Ralph folded it with a careful hand, and put it in 
his pocket-book. 

‘Mrs, Warren,” he said, vehemently—this man 
was waking up—“ I would give my life to know why 
Uncle Stephen burned that will, and what the mean- 
ing of this note is.” 

“It is all that woman’s work, you may depend.” 
*“ Woman! what woman?” 

*<O, I forgot,” in an embarrasse2 manner. ‘ Wel!, 
perhaps I had better tell you.” 

And so Mre Warren told him what the reader al- 
ready knows of the strange visiter, the evident ex- 
citement they were both under—she did not think it 
was anger, it seemed more like surprise, and eager, 
tremulous hope, on his part; and earnest, positive 
assurance, on hers. 

“Was it a young woman?” he asked, a vague 
thought of Katie coming into his mind, 

“No, I think not; although I did not see her face. 
But it was not a youthful form; she was tall, and 
rather stout,” 

* Not Katie,” he mentally ejaculated, “ for she was 
as light and fragile as one of her own snowy 
plumes.” 

He sat a moment in perplexed thought, then said, 
slowly, and relactantly: 

“Tt cannot be—you do not think this woman had 
any claim on him—any right to his wealth, Mrs. 
Warren?” 

-“ Any right? bless you, no. What right could she 
have, pray? He never had any sister, and his wife 
was an orphan from childhood.” 

“ You are very sure he did not marry again?” 

‘“‘Marry again! no indeed. He was too broken 
by my dear lady’s death to ever think of such a 
thing. And after his little girl died so suddenly, 
which was the same summer, though he was always 
kind and thoughtful, he never seemed like the same 
man. He cid not go into society as before—he used 
to be very fond of society—and in his youthful days 
was a little wild, I have heard.” 

“T remember my aunt was a very lovely woman, 
although I spent but one vacation at home after they 
were married. I think she was much younger than 
my uncle.” 

**O yes, indeed; she wasn’t over seventeen, and he 
was thirty-five. Some people were spiteful enough 
to say she married him for his money—though he 
wasn’t worth over twenty-five thousand dollars then; 
but it was a miserable slander. I never see anybody 
more fond of another than she was of him, and I 
have no doubt but she would have married him if he 
hadn’t been worth a penny. Indeed, if it had been 
money she was after,she might have done much 
better.” 

** What, a poor orphan?” 

** But she was adopted into a wealthy family, you 
know, and—” 

“ Dear Mrs. Warren, I never knew anything about 
it. My uncle always seemed averse to any conversa- 
tion on the subject; and, though I have seen him 
stand for hours before that lovely picture of her, in 
his chamber, so absorbed that he seemed insensible 
to everything else, yet, fur some reason or other, he 
always seemed to shrink from talking of her to me. 
Please tell me the whole story; I think I have a 
right to know it, now.” 

“Well, I might have knowu, that, kept at school 
as closely as you were, you could have known but 
little of the circumstances. Let me see, you are 
twenty-nine?” 

“ Yes.””* 

“ Well, you were just twelve then, for it was seven- 
teen years last Christmas your uucle was married, 
and fourteen in Junesince she died. You remember 
when your uncle livedin Buffalo, ané boarded at the 
* Commercial?’ ” 

“ Perfectly. It was the first home I ever remem- 
bered.” 

«My husband was living then, and little I thought 
I ever should be sixteen years housekeeper for 
Stephen Illsley. I knew Florence Terry long before 
your uncle ever saw her, indeed, long before she left 
off short dresses and pantalettes; which, after all, 
doesn’t seem but a dreadfal little while ago—years 
look short when one looks back on them. I used to 
do tine sewing and embroidering for Mrs. Terry, and 
little Floy, as they called her, used to often come in 
with orders, and she was such a pretty, womanly 
little thing, that J conld not help loving her. They 
took her out of an orphan asylum in one of the New 
England States; and, having lost a little girl of nearly 
her age, they were strongly attached to her. They 
had but one other child, a grown-up son. George 
Terry was a passionate, reckless sort of a fellow, 
haughty, proud and revengeful, yet possessed of a 
fascinating exterior, and agreeable manners. He 
was extremely fond of pretty girls, but fickle as the 
wind; and, though engaged to a lovely girl—Amy 
Lowe—he did not hesitate to engage in numberless 
flirtations, some of which were not at all creditable 
to him, if all stories were true. 

“ As Florence developed into womanhood, her rare, 
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delicate beauty attracted the attention of her foster- 

brother. And I will give him the credit of being sin- 
cere in this attachment; for, it was very evident that 

he loved her with all of the strong, fiery passion of 
his inflammable nature. He neglected his betrothed, 
deserted his clubs, and abandoned his somewhat 
questionable haunts, to devote himself to the uncer- 
tain favor of this young girl, who had grown up in 
his home, and who, until within a few months, he 
had scarcely noticed. I thought then, and still 
think, that if Florence could have returned his pas- 
sion, it would have been his salvation. Ford think 
it was the one pure Jove of his lite. But somehow 
these things never happen as they ought. 

“Mrs. Terry was not at all pleased with this sud- 
den infatuation of her son. She was very warmly at- 
tached to Floy, it is true, but she was also a very 
proud, ambitious woman, and thought a good deal of 
*blood;’ and this girl she remembered had been a 
‘pauper.’ Besides, there was Amy Lowe. She was 
of unexceptionable family; beautiful, accomplished 
and wealthy. To be sure, they had money enough, 
there was no need of George’s marrying for that, but 
then Amy Lowe was of a high family, and that was 
Mrs. Terry’s hobby. 

“But about this time Florence Terry met your 
uncle. It was in some Tomantic manner. I don’t 
justly remember how, though I believe it was in pro- 
tecting her from an insult from some half-drunken 
rowdies, one evening near his store. It was a clear 
case of love at first sight, on both sides. When 
George Terry learned of it he was nearly frantic with 
rage. He swore she never should marry Stephen 
Illsley while he lived, and was altogether so wild and 
desperate in his fiery passion, that Floy got frighten- 
ed, and informed your uncle of it, and the result was, 
that one night when George Terry came home, his 
mother very coolly informed him that Florence was 
married to Stephen Illsley. 

“<‘Tf I thouglit it was your work!’ he hissed, 
through his shut teeth, growing pale as death. 

***T never advised Florence.’ 

*** But you could have hindered this; instead, you 
favored it.’ 

“‘* Don’t be sentimental, George. You can do a 
great deal better. Miss Lowe loves you well.enough 
to forget the past, if you will only be sensible.’ 

** Mother, I loved Florence. Ido not love Miss 
Lowe; but I shall marry her, nevertheless. I shall 
doubtless make a model husband,’ he said, sneering- 
ly. ‘But, if ever you see me going to destruction, 
remember that I had one chance for salvation—and 
lost it!” 

* Once, when nearly heart-broken by his reckless- 
ness, she told me this; her indomitable pride, I 
think, wishing to make excuse for him. He married 
Amy Lowe in less than a month after the marriage 
of Florence. About this time my husband died, and 
I went among my friends, and for nearly two years I 
completely lost sight of them all, At the end of that 
time I had a letter from Florence, telling me of their 
beautiful home in this lovely valley, and begging me 
to come and live with her, as ‘housekeeper and 
friend.’ ‘For I am soignorant,’ she wrote, ‘ that I 
am positively ashamed to have anybody know it but 
you, you were always so kind and indulgent.’ And 
so I came, little thinking four how long a time. A 
little over.a year from this her little girl was born. 
She never seemed to grow strong after this, and with 
the June roses she faded and died. I had never had 
charge of the baby, a nurse being hired expressly for 
that purpose. She was an Englishwoman, and was, 
I think, perfectly faithful, notwithstanding the tragic 
fate of the child. She had relatives living in Buffalo, 
and being anxious to visit them, Mr. Illsley consent- 
ed to her taking the babe with her for a few days. 
Ten miles this side of the city they came in collision 

with an outward bound express train, through some 
terrible oversight of somebody. Both trains were 
thrown from the track, down a steep ravine, and 
several killed, and a great number wounded. Mrs. 
Ainsworth—that was the nurse’s name—was among 
the latter. The first warning we had of it, the dead 
body of the babe was brought home! It was terribly 
mangled, especially the head and face. Mr. Illsley 
was nearly wild with grief, upbraiding first the 
nurse, and then himself for permitting her to take it. 

‘ As soon as possible he went on in search of Mrs. 
Ainsworth. He found her at her brother’s, in Buffalo, 
still lying insensible from her injuries, which were 
very severe. Mr. Illsley forgave her when he heard 
her piteous cries for the child, imploring them to save 
the baby if they could not save her. When she at 
last returned to consciousness, she was overwhelmed 
at the terrible fate of the beautiful little child com- 
mitted to her care, and which she so tenderly loved. 
Somewhere in dear, old England, with the sweet 
heather blooms drifting over them, were two little 
graves; and all the old grief broke out afresh at this 
new sorrow. The last thing she remembered before 
the accident, a gentleman, very handsome and agree- 
able, arid evidently wealthy, was sitting in the seat 
beside her toying with the child. She remembered 
his asking her a great many questions, and of telling 
him both her own, and the child’s name; her resi- 
dence, destination; and a great many little family 
affairs that seemed very strange to look back upon, 
but which seemed perfectly natural at the time. We 
always supposed that this stranger must have for- 

warded the body of the child.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


In the busy, crowded streets of New York city, 
with its deafening roar, and hurry, and confusion, a 


frightened, nervous air. She kept looking behind 
her, as if in instant expectation of thing, which, 
by the look of terror in the great brown eyes, was not 
at all pleasant. She paused sometimes, too, as if in 
uncertainty where, or which way to go. A group of 
rude loafers stared at her insultingly as she passed 
them, and one Jostled rudely against her. She started 
like a frightened deer, and ran plump against an en- 
terprising news-boy, knocking his pile of papers from 
his arms, and changing his cry of “‘ New York Trib- 
u-n-e,” into: 

“Golly now! If you don’t carry a good deal of sail 
for a little craft!” 

The loafers at the corner cheered, and cl d 





forcibly releasing himself from ~ the little clinging 
arms. ‘TI can sleepin the wood-room. I'd just as 
lief; in fact, I’d rather; it’s real jolly to hear the rats 
scampering across the floor, Tommy Stokes says.” 
Mrs. Blake looked questioningly in the face of the 
girl. A pair of wistfal, brown eyes swimming in 
tears, and a sweet, tremulous mouth, that said, “ O, 
if you only would!” decided her. 

“ You can stay,” she said, “and I'll introduce you 
to Miss Lord’s customers, and I don’t doubt you'll do 
nicely.” 

“Good! mother,” cried Jobnnie, swinging his cap, 
‘you are @ brick, and no mistake.” 

“ Johnnie, dear, I wish you wouldn’t use so many 





their hands, and cried, ‘‘ encore.” 

“O, just you hush up, will you?” cried the boy, 
indignantly, catching a glimpse of the white, fright- 
ened face of the girl; as, picking up his papers, he 
started on after her. 

She looked back and saw him, and half stopped. 
Something in the bright, fearless face of the boy re- 
minded her of another brave, bright face, which used 
to cry “‘ Express,” and “ Cour-i-er,” in the crowded 
streets of another city, which seemed almost as if it 
were in another world, so far away it seemed to her 
now. 

“Have a ‘Tribune,’ miss?” he said, by way of 
opening conversation. 

** No, thank you,” said, the boy thought, the sweet- 

est voice he had ever heard. “ I want to tell you how 
sorry I am for making you let full your papers. But 
I was so frightened.” 
“At them?” pointing with his thumb over his 
shoulders. ‘‘O! them’s only street swelis, they’re 
not worth minding. I reckon you’re fresh here, or 
you wouldn’t mind.” 

“Yes, I am a stranger in New York. I want to 
find work to do.” 

“Work? what can you do?” he asked, eyeing her 
sharply, from under his long, dark lashes. 

She smiled, and said: 

“TI sold newspapers once.” 

* You!” with an inimitable look and gesture. 

“Certainly. I had a little” she hesitated, and 
then added, ‘‘a little brother, who used to sell papers 
in another great city, and I helped him sometimes.” 

“Where was it?” with a little remnant of 
skepticism. 

“Tn Buffalo.” 

“ Way out to Lake Erie?” 

“Yes. Were you ever there?” she asked, mis- 
chievously. 

“J? h’m, well, I reckon I never was. Does gals 
generally sell papers there?—’cos I think I’d like it 
first rate!” 

“No, not generally,” she said, smiling at his 
earnestness. 

‘Well, look here,” he said, confidentially, “ I’ll 
tell you what 1 just thought you was, and no mis- 
take. I thought you was one of them singer gals; 
you had sucha nice voice. Say, don’t you believe 
you could do it?—’cos, if you could, I’ve got a pal, 
what’s got a sister that’s a regular screamer. I know 
Icould get you a chance, fur your voice is ever so 
much nicer than hers, and she earns lots of money.” 

“No, 1am no singer. I am only a sewing-girl. 

“Ol” in adisappointed tone. “ But I'll tell you 
what, you go home with me. Mother does sewing, 
and she’ll know all about it.” 

A plump, black-eyed, rosy-cheeked little woman 
sat in a neat, cheerful-looking room, in the third 
story of a spick-and-span-looking brick block, a little 
in the outskirts of the city. It was quite a decent 
neighborhood, and very quiet to what the poorer 
localities generally were. The little woman was 
stitching away for dear life, singing at the same time 
a merry little nursery-song to a little three-year old 
dot, who was rocking herself in a settee cradle. 
Presently the little pink ears were lifted from the 
pillow, and the sunny head was arched on one side, 
and one little finger was lifted in token of listening. 
The woman listened, too, and smiled back in the 
face of the child. 

“ Johnnie?” 

“ Yes, dear; Jolinnie’s home early,” as the gay, 
bounding steps grew nearer, and her littie news-boy 
opened the door, and ushered in his new acquaint- 
ance. Johnnie’s introduction was a novel one. 

“You know Buffalo, mother; way out to Lake 
Erie? Well, here’s a real splendid young woman, 
right from there; used to sell papers, too, when she 
was @ little boy—I mean girl! She wants to sew, she 
does.” . 

By this time Johnnie’s mouth was stopped by a 
pair of little, soft, scarlet lips, and two white, dimpled 
arms, which were apparently trying with all their 
tiny strength to choke him. The woman and girl 
looked in each other’s faces, and were mutually 
pleased. The dimples crept into the woman’s face, 
and the girl gave back an answering smile. 

Johnnie is so extravagant,” she said, apologetical- 
ly. And thus encouraged, the girl made known her 
situation. 

“She was a stranger in New York, and penniless. 
But she did not mind that, for she was bred in pover- 
ty. All she asked was work todo, to provide her 
food and shelter. She could do fine sewing—partic- 
ularly children’s clothes; embroider, and crochet, 
and stitch ruffies, and fit children—at least, she had 
done it a good deal.” 

* Bless me! if you aint just the hand to take Miss 
Lord’s place—she was married last week—she did all 
that sort of work, and did it real beautiful, too. But 
she furnished a room, and it’s took now, besides, 
you’ve nothing to furnish a room with, child.” 





slight, delicate-looking girl hurried along with a 











slang phrases. They are not at all pretty.” 

‘‘ But they are expressive; besides, all the boys use 
them, mother.” 

“ Yes, but I had rather my boy wouldn’t.” 

“ Well, I'll try, mother, but I don’t believe I can 
help it,” he said, rather lugubriously. 

“Did you mention your name?” said Mrs. Blake, 
as the young girl laid aside her hat and cape. 

“Effie Hagar.” 

A sudden exclamation from the half-open door 
startled them. Effie looked up to see the eyes of a 
tall, stout woman bent searchingly upon her. It was 
a pleasant face, but there were two deep scars across 
the forehead that were evidently the result of a 
severe wound, 

QO! it’s you, is it, Mary?” said Mrs. Blake, look- 
ing up. ‘‘Comein. This isa young woman to take 
Miss Lord’s place, and this ” turning to Effie, *‘ is my 
sister, or rather, dear John’s sister, which seems all 
the nearer to me now,” a shadow falling over the 
cheery face, and the pleasant voice growing husky. 

The woman came in and tried to converse with her 
sister-in-law, but some powerful fascination kept her 
eyes fixed on the young girl. Presently she fell into 
conversation with her, and by degrees Effie told her 
whole history, at least, allshe knew of it. Her first 
remembrance was of a low, wooden hovel, or cabin, 
on the shore of a great body of water. She remem- 
bered the boats swinging at their chains, and the 
white sails disappearing against the distant sky. 
She remembered, also, in addition to Granny, an- 
other woman, with a dazzling, brilliant face, who 
used to alternately pet and torture both herself and 
Gerald. Her earliest recollections were of Gerald; 
she could remember no time when he was not identi- 
fied with her life. Then later, she remembered when 
this beautiful woman, with the bright, dazzling face, 
died, and was buried close beside the shore. Then 
they went to the alley to live; and after giving a 
brief description of Granny and Gerald, she came to 
the day when she went after the doctor for Granny. 

She went to 150 Lake street, as directed. A horse 
and carriage stood at thedoor. In answer to her 
summons a man she had never seen came to the 
door, and upon inquiring for Doctor Gordon, an- 
nounced himself to be that individual. She deliver- 
ed her errand, and was turning away, when he 
pleasantly suggested she should ride back with him, 
as he was all ready. For a little while she did not 
notice the direction they took. Presently, looking 
about her, she found herself in a strange part of the 
town. She began to grow alarmed, and the more so 
as they rode very rapidly, and seemed to be leaving 
the town behind them. She implored the man to 
take her back to Granny, who was so very sick. The 
man laughed in a disagreeable manner, saying “ it 
would be a pity, if so estimable woman as Granny 
should die.” But he only drove the faster, until he 
drew up at a railway station. She was now com- 
pletely powerless from fright. She tried to speak, 
but her tongue clove to the roof of her mouth; her 
eyes seemed burning out of her head, and her limbs 
refused her weight. She was half led, half carried 
into the cars, and she had only a vague, indistinct 
remembrance of the hurried journey. Her com- 
panion had never left her for a moment, until their 
arrival at and entrance into the railway station. 
Then he stepped out, and-with the speed of a deer 
she slipped through an opposite door, ard was soon 
lost in the crowd. It was nearly night, and avoiding 
the police, she had slipped intoa shed in a dark alley- 
way, and, worn down with excitement and fatigue, 
slept soundly till morning. Then she had bought 
some breakfast with a little change she happened to 
have in her pocket, and shortly after had fallen 
(literally) upon Johnnie. All she asked now was 
work, and a refuge against this man, who, she felt 
sure was acting under Granny’s orders. She had 
managed to escape him so cleverly, she felt greatly 
encouraged; and if she could stay there awhile, until 
she could in some way communicate with Gerald, 
unbeknown to Granny, she felt sure it would all 
come out right. Perhaps if she had seen the look in 
the eye of a h , elegantly-d d man, who 
stepped politely from the door at the station, to let 
her pass, or known that the soi disant ‘‘ Doctor 
Gordon” sat not three feet from her, as she slept so 
soundly in the alley, she would not have felt so easy. 

Mrs. Blake dered at the 1 interest Mary 
Ainsworth took in the history of this girl, and could 
not see the point of all the curious questions she 
asked. But she was more surprised, when calling 
her aside, she whispered, hurriedly: 

“ Don’t let that girl go out of your sight till I come 
back. I leave to-morrow morning on a journey, and 
shall probably be gone several days. I cannot tell 
you my reasons—I hardly know them myself; only, 
if my intuitions are correct, I shall be a happier wo- 
man than I have been for many a year.” And, look- 
ing at the flush on her cheek, and the new light in 
her eyes, Mrs. Blake began to think Mary had game 
suddenly ‘ daft.” 














“Let her stay here, mother,” sang out Johnnie, 


When Mery Ainsworth came down the steps, a 
handsome, gentlemanly-looking man, standing on 
the opposite side of the street turned and walked 

leisurely away. A sudden exclamation burst invol- 

untarily from her lips, and the look of determination 

about the mouth deepened. Fifteen years had not 
altered this man, but what she recogoizsi him at a 
glance. It confirmed ber previous impressions, 
which she confessed to herself were highly improb- 
able; but she had strong faith in intuitions, and was 
rarely deceived. She was absent a week, and came 
back depressed and disappointed. Death had stepped 
in and disarranged «ll her plans; at least, so fur as 
one of the parties was concerned, and rendering it 
more difficult in regard to the other. But she did 
not despair, but set herself patiently to work to col- 
lect the proof of what, in her own mind, she had no 
doubt. 

Effie succeeded admirably, more than making good 
Miss Lord’s place. She was very happy in her new 
home, if we except a feeling of apprehension lest she 
should some time come upon Doctor Gordon; and a 
yearning desire fur the presence of Garald. Mrs. 
Blake was delighted with the sweet face, and pretty, 
graceful tigure, that “ brightened her window like a 
rift of sunshine,” she said. Johnnie took great credit 
to himself for this new arrangement, and inwardly 
blessed Tommy Stokes for telling him how very jolly 
it was sleeping in the wood-room. He exhaasted his 
vocabulary of adjactives, but none of them were half 
strong enough to express his admiration for her; and 
he mentally voted Lake Erie a “ bang-up” place, 
and Buffalo, a seventh heaven. | 

“ What are these, Effie?” said Mrs. Blake, taking 
up a little pile of soft, filmy linen. ‘O, I see, hand- 
kerchiefs. Nice, aren’t they—and marked, too.” 
“Ged Terry,” she read aloud. “ Who is that, 
Effie?” é 

“A gentleman who boards at Mrs. Dean’s, the 
lady who has given me s0 much work, you know.” 

“Ts he a young man?” 

“Ono; he is forty, I should think.” 

“ How does he look?” (How very feminine!) 

“ Well,” blushing slightly, ‘* he is very handsome, 
I believe.” 

“You believe?” 

“Yes;” growing very rosy. 

** Has he been there long, do you know?” 

“He was there the second time I went there.” 

“Has he ever said much to you, or tried to gain 
your acquaintance in any way?’’ 

“ Well, he is generally there when I go in with my 
work, and he is very pleasant and gentlemanly, and 
Mrs. Dean says he is very rich.” 

“ Effie, I wish Mrs. Dean would send in her work. 
I don’t like my little dove to go out so much; who 
knows what terrible hawks there may be ia the air?” 
a slight shadow crossing the serene face. 

But Mrs. Dean did not send in her work, and Effie 
Hagar had to go there very often. After a time, if it 
was near night, Mr. Terry came down the street with 
her. He was so very kind and considerate, and 
thoughtful for her always, that she began to regard 
him in the light of a friend. He was so much older 
than she, too, that she looked upto him as to a 
parent; and she sometimes surprised herself wishing 
she might have had such a father. She had always 
been thrown among the lowest, and poorest classes, 
but she felt instinctively that this man was high- 
bred, educated and wealthy, Then there was an- 
other thing: —somehow, in some incomprehensible 
manner, he always reminded her of Gerald. She 
liked to be with him for this very reason. He looked 
at her sometimes with eyes so like Gerald’s, that her 
heart would stand suddenly still. But, as far as the 
gentleman himself was concerned—wh might 
have been his first intentions, he was evidently now 
very deeply interested in this pretty little sewing- 





a Here’s a Herald, Effie,” said Johnnie, one even- 
ing, tossing a paper in her lap, “It’s a splendid 
number; chock full of murders, and terrible steam- 
boat explosions, and bank robberies, and ’salt and 
batterys, and everything that’s nice. It’s jolly fun, 
now I tell you, to sell such a paper as this’ere. I 
had hard work to keep this, but I was bound you 
shouldn’t lose the sport, and so I hid it in the bosom 
of my shirt.” 

Laughing at Johnnie’s idea of “fun,” Effie slowly 
unfolded the sheet, and sat looking itover. ‘“ Here 
is something queer,” she said, presently; “ what 
strange advertisements do get into the papers.” 


“Tf this should meet the eye of the heir-at-law to 
the estate of the late Stephen Illsley, or of any one 
who can give any information in regard to said heir, 
(if there is any, other than the undersigned), they 
will confer a great favor by communicating, without 
delay, with Ralph Illsiey; either personally, or by 
mail: address 

“RALPH ILLSLEY, Box 1133, New York city.” 


“Dear me,” exclaimed Mrs. Blake, “that is the 
name where Mary was nurse. Mary, I am so glad 
you’ve come!” as Mrs. Ainsworth opened the door. 
“You remember those Llisleys where you staid, 
and whose baby was killed in that terrible railroad 
accident?” 

“Yes; why?” speaking with sudden excitement. 

“ Why, it is so strange! Just you read it, Effie.” 

Effie obeyed, while Mary Ainsworth walked nerv- 
ously up and down the room, the color coming and 
going in her face, She was evidently excited and 
perplexed. She had worked and waited patiently, 
but had not accomplished anything by way of pr. of. 
She had watched this man, whom she remembered so 
well, ia his intercourse with Effie, and her first sus- 
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picions were disarmed by the respectful deference 
with which he treated her. She was thrown com- 
pletely off the track. If he meant her harm, he cer- 
tainly took a strange way of showing it; for, only 
last evening Mrs. Blake had told her that he had 
come home with Effie, and had asked her, before her, 
to be his wife. He had given her references in 
Buffalo whom she knew were honorable men, and 
when Effie hesitated and hung back, he had begged 
her interest in his behalf. Evidentiy he meant fair, 
and the theory which had first suggested itself to 
her, looked more vague and shadowy than ever. 
Might not she, after all, be mistaken in the whole 
thing? Of one thing she was positive; it was the 
same man that sat beside her in the cars the day of 
the accident. But it might have been all mere acci- 
dent, her finding him watching the house the night 
of Effie’s arrival. Hedid not recognize her, that was 
plain. She began to think the name—the wonderful 
resemblance, and her own powerful intuitions were 
all at fault. And with a vague sense of pain, she felt 
the sweet hope she had been nurturing slipping 
away. Though no blame could possibly attach to 
her, in regard to the terrible fate of Stephen Ilsley’s 
child, yet she had, nevertheless, always rep 
herself as in some way the cause of it. If Stephen 
Illsley had not died, perhaps—ah well! somehow fate 
seemed strangely against her. 





CHAPTER V. 


Ir was a hard struggle in the mind of Effie Hagar, 
as to the course she should take in this unexpected 
turn of affairs. On the one hand were ease, affluence, 
love. On the other, poverty, loneliness and toil. 
Which should she take? She had an innate love of 
beautiful things, her fancy luxurigted in rare and 
costly surroundings. She had, in her own mind, al- 
ways accepted it as her right, which she should some 
day realize. Perhaps this was her chance—should 
she throw it away? Her ssthetic tastes, her luxuri- 
ous inclinations, and the ardent persuasions of her 
suitor were in one scale, and in the other, only— 
Gerald! And perhaps Gerald did not care for her, 
in this way, at all. And if he did, was not the way 
long, and dark, and hard?—and, yet, she chose it! 
Chose it, too, not knowing if, after all, this love might 
not fail her. Chose the poverty, and toil, and uncer- 
tainty; to the certain, the easy, and congenial, with 
all her luxurious nature clamoring against it. And, 
yet, she felt in some way attracted to this man; a 
feeling she could not explain, perhaps; yet, a sort of 
presentiment, that in some way her life had been, or 
was to be, identified with his. 

Ralph Ilisley, after waiting several weeks, return- 
ed home, having received no answer to his advertise- 
ment. He had come to the determination of leaving 
the property well invested, and taking nothing with 
him —go out into the world, and make his own way 
in it. He bad idled away thirty years of his life; he 
resolved now to work. He felt better after making 
this resolve, and his opinion of himself, which had 
been below zero, took an upward tendency. Fortified 
by this sudden rise, he went down to see Katie, de- 
termined to come to some kind of an understanding 
with that perverse and independent young lady. 
She received him with frigid politeness, in which at- 
mosphere his feelings sank rapidly to a very low 
figure. After a few commonplaces, he said: 

“Tam going away, Katie.” 

“To Europe?” with a scarce perceptible sneer. 

“No; guess again.” 

“Pray excuse me; I am not familiar with the 
resorts of people of leisure.” 

* Katie, you blame me for what I cannot help. If 
I felt lifted up by this fortune—which, by the way, 
nobody is willing to take—if I despised labor, and 
sneered at poverty; if I thought it made me better 
than the poorest man among us, then you might 
very properly complain.” 

“T do not complain.” 

“Nor I,” he said, with sudden vehemence. “ Once, 
it is true, I was weak enough to think you cared for 
me—not my money, Katie; God knows I never 
thought that—but I see that 1 was terribly mistaken. 
I was even foolish enough to think I might carry 


away with me a sweet hope, that should be an in- 


spiration to me in the days that may be long, and 
dark and hard. Forgive my presumption, Katie, I 
will be careful not to offend again;” and, bowing 
coldly he passed out of the room and down the street, 
before Katie Derwent, standing pale and numb by 
her case of pretty French flowers, tound voice. And 
so he did not hear the anguished, “Ralph! O! 
Ralph,” with which she sank weeping to the floor. 

Those of Ralph Illsley’s friends, who were so un- 
fortunate as to meet him that afternoon, were not 
particularly struck by his amiability. The languid, 
suave manner, the well-bred ease and self-possession 
so characteristic of him, had vanished ; and an abrupt 
sarcasm, & nervous energy, a haughty independence 
of speech and manner had taken its place. Indeed, 
he seemed very much like a cross child, suddenly 
awakened; full as fitful, pettish and unreasonable. 
Stylish young gentlemen, in immaculate kids, and 
ravishing neck-ties, striving to keep up appearances 
on short allowances, wondered ‘‘ what the deuce was 
up with Illsley;” and thought a man in his place 
ought to be supremely happy. 

Walking up the white, gravelled walk with nervous 
strides, Ralph ran against a lady walking slowly in 
the same direction. There was a mutual surprise, 
and a mutual exclamation. Then he begged her 
pardon, and turned to go. 

“If you please,” and the voice was full of suppress- 


ed excitement, “I would like to ask you a question 
or two.” 

“ Certainly, madam,” wheeling abruptly, and fac- 
ing her. Her veil was down; he could not see her 
face distinctly, and so he glanced over her form. 
Suddenly as a flash of lightning, Mrs. Warren’s de- 
scription, “a tall, stoutish woman, closely veiled,” 
came into his mind. A look of intense interest flash- 
ed into his face. A flickering red burned in his 
cheek, and the clear gray eyes grew black with ex- 
citement. The woman gazed at him curiously, as 
she said, still forcing herself to speak calmly: 

“Do I address the heir of the Lllsley estate?” 

“ T am Ralph Illsley, madam.” 

She noticed the evasion, 

** Did you insert, or cause to be inserted, an adver- 
tisement, making certain inquiries touching that 
subject, in the Herald, several weeks since.” 

**T did, madam; but pardon my rudeness for not 
asking you in. Come with me, and if you can throw 
any light on this matter, you will do me a great 
favor.” 

Mrs. Warren was just coming down the hall as 
Ralph threw open the door, and a lady, closely veiled, 
entered. It needed but one glance to tell her that it 
was the same woman who visited, in such a mysteri- 
ous manner, the late Mr. Illsley the evening before 
his death. A feeling of superstitious awe came over 
her; maybe this woman was a wraith, which waited 
on the Lllsleys to warn them of approaching dissolu- 
tion. To be sure, she had none of that shadowy, 
ethereal appearance, commonly attributed to the 
ghostly fraternity; yet, nevertheless, she gazed after 
her with a vague sort of expectation that she would 
suddenly vanish in air. She was half way up the 
stairs when Ralph called after her. She turned and 
went back, and went into the sitting-room. The 
woman sat in a low chair facing the window, and 
the light fell directly across her face, from which her 
veil was thrown back. Mrs. Warren felt as if she 
were walking in a dream, so like, and yet so unlike 
to one she had known, was this face, with broad, red 
scars across the forehead. The woman turned 
slightly and smiled. 

“Good heavens! Mary Ainsworth! I did not 
know you were in the land of the living, much more 
in America. I thought you went to England,” 
excitedly. 

“So I did,” rising to take the hand so cordially 
extended, “ but I could not be content there. Some- 
thing kept telling me my work was here. I have got 
a strange fancy in my head, Mrs. Warren,” she said, 
with a sudden embarrassment in her manner, and 
casting a quick look at Ralph, who was walking the 
floor excitedly. 

He caught the look, and came and took a seat be- 
fore her. 

“ Now tell us all you know, and be brief as possi- 
ble; for I believe I am a trifle excited;” and he 
laughed nervously. 

*“*I do not know anything: that is the difficulty. 
You remember,” turning to Mrs. Warren, “ that it 
was supposed the infant daughter of Stephen Illsley 
was killed in that terrible accident which came near 
costing me my life, as these scars so plainly attest.” 

“‘And it was; for didn’t I robe the dear little thing 
with my own hands, in one of the sweet muslin slips 
that I had seen the poor mistress a making, never 
dreaming, in her tender happiness, that it would be 
her baby’s shroud, with her, too, a lying under the 
sod?” And Mrs. Warren wept softly at the sad 
remembrance. 

“‘ Well, I have reasons to suppose this child still 
lives—lives in poverty and want—earning her scanty 
living, as thousands of women are doing, by taking 
in sewing.” 

“Good gracious, Mary Ainsworth! The dear, 
blessed child!” exclaimed Mrs. Warren, springing 
from her chair. 

“ My poor little cousin!” said Ralph, softly. “Pray 
go on, Mrs. Ainsworth.” 

“ You know I told you of a man who was very at- 
tentive to me, and who questioned me closely, and 
whom I supposed sent the child to you, as no one else 
could have known where to send it. Well, I must go 
back a little. My brother, John Blake, at whose 
house I lay ill so long, after my injuries, died while I 
was in England, and his wife, who had friends in 
New York, moved there. About two months ago, I 
chanced in there one evening, and saw a sight there 
which startled me as nothing else ever did. It wasa 
young girl—and the exact image of Florence Ilisley, 
as she looked when I first saw her. 1 was fascinated 
and spell-bound. Something told me, ‘That is the 
child of Stephen Illsley, toiling for bread, and her 
father a millionaire.” The girl was a stranger in 
New York, and, little by little, I drew her history 
from her. She had been, together with a boy, brought 
up by a wretched old crone, in the purlieus of Buffalo. 
Shortly before this, she had been abducted in @ mys- 
terious manner, and b ht—half- to 
New York. Here she had managed to escape her 
abductor, and had taken refuge with my sister-in- 
law. When I went down the steps that night, I de- 
tected a gentleman watching the house. He turned 
and walked away when he saw me, but not so quickly 
but I saw and knew the man—it was my companion 
of the railway accident. 

“1 waited no longer, but resolved to come at once 
to Stephen Ilisley, and try to prevail on him to see 
the girl, at least. You remember that I came—al- 
though you did not know me—and had an interview 
with Mr. Illsley. He was strongly excited, and 
could hardly wait till morning to start. ‘I have 
made a will,’ he said. ‘If anything should happen 








to me, she—if it should be she—would be cut off. I 





will burn it up before I sleep, for it will make but 
little difference to Ralph, if this proves a mistake. 
Any way, he must not be cut off; he is a very dear ’— 
pausing in sudden confusion, for which, though I 
thought of it a great deal afterwards, I was never 
able to account—‘a very dear nephew.’ 

“But you know what the morrow brought, and 
baffled and disheartened, I returned to New York, 
after dropping your note, which I hoped might pre- 
pare you for any future possible contingency. Since 
then, I have met the young girl often—and one other 
thing that struck me was the name; it is the same 
as the child’s—Effie; and the more I see her, the 
more I am impressed that it is Stephen Lllsley’s 
child. 

* But one thing puzzled me greatly. I fancied this 
man had, for some wrong purpose of spite or revenge, 
kept this girl under his eye until she was grown, and 
then, as she developed into such a lovely young wo- 
man, had, with shameful intent, abducted her. But 
on the contrary, the man has proved himself an open, 
honorable suitor, and is evidently passionately at- 
tached to the girl. He is urgent for an early mar- 
riage, and desires no secrecy, but a public ceremony. 
He is very wealthy, and, of course, more than twice 
her age, but still very handsome, and agreeable in 
manner. He has been married, but his wife is dead. 
They had one son, which was lost, or drowned, rather, 
in Lake Erie. He was very fond of playing round 
the water, often amusing himelf hours climbing in 
and out of the little boats scattered along the beach. 
But one day he did not come back. Search was made 
for him, but only his hat was found on the beach. 
Some people living near recollected of hearing a 
child’s scream, which was probably the d i 
boy’s cry for help. But this young girl, despite the 
loneliness and poverty of her life, has kindly but 
firmly refused him. She told him, very simply, that 
she loved him very much, but not in that way. She 
hoped he would still be her friend, her father—would 
he not be that? She had never known a father’s love.’ 
My sister, who was present, said a sudden shadow 
crossed the man’s face; but when, a moment after, 
she continued, ‘ Or a mother’s. If I could only have 
known my mother!’ a tender pain in her voice, and 
the soft brown eyes filling with tears, ‘What do you 
suppose she was like?’ the shadow lifted, and clasp- 
ing her suddenly in his arms, he whispered, hoarsely, 
‘She was like an angel—and earth never held but 
two!’ 

“I think, although she never said it in words, that 
she loves this boy—this Gerald Hagar, or whatever 
his name may be. Who or what the boy is, is one of 
this frightful old woman’s secrets. She never would 
allow either of them but their Christian names, say- 
ing they had no honest right to any other. But how- 
ever it may be, she undoubtedly knows, and I think 
money might make her divulge the secret. This is 
my proposition.” 

+A very good one; but first please answer me one 
question. What is the name of this wealthy man of 
whom you speak?” said Ralph, quietly. 

“ His name is George Terry, a name well known 
in Buffalo.” 

“Mercy on us!” cried Mrs. Warren, ‘George 
Terry! Well I never did see the beat of this—never!” 
fanning herself vigorously, though it was the middle 
of November. 

Just as I thought,” said Ralph, composedly. ‘I 
think we have a good clue, and I propose we act im- 
mediately on your suggestion, Mrs. Ainsworth.” 

It was a dull, dreary day—drearier and duller than 
usual, in the dismal, dirty alley where Granny still 
held court. I do not know whether it was from sym- 
pathy with the weather, but for some reason, all the 
stolid, moon-eyed Hans and Han-esses were more 
stolid and woodenly than ever. A sort of dismal, 
lugubrious look pervaded the whole place; and the 
round, full-moony faces of the German matrons 
were, if possible, a shade more impassive and expres- 
sionless than usual. But nothing ever acted as a 
sedative on Granny. The more doleful the weather, 
the higher rose the spirits of this amiable creature. 
She was in fine feather this dark November day, and 
was as frolicsome as a kitten. 

“Seems to me somebody’s getting master steady— 
what a mighty fine parson somebody’d make!” cackled 
Granny, rocking back and forth delightedly. ‘‘Seme- 
body aint got any sweetheart to kiss on the landing, 
now, poor boy!” 

“Never mind, Granny,” with a touch of his old 
humor, “I’ve got you left. You are a treasure, a 
perfect gem. I wonder some appreciative young 
man don’t run away with you. They would, if they 
only knew what a darling you are. Wouldn’t they 
have a sweet time of it, though!” 

“Ha, ha, somebody else is having a sweet time, 
mebbe; but they wont have any name, any more 
than their mother did; and some day they’ll come 
back to Granny. But Granny wont keep ’em, unless 
they give her gold, real yellow, shining gold.” And 
the old woman put her hands together, and clanked 
them on her knees. 

“Effie will never come back to you, you may set 
your affectionate heart to rest on that score. If I 
succeed in finding her, I shall take care of that; and 
I have faith that 1 shall find her some day—and when 
I do, I shall take care of her myself.” 

“O the fine gentleman! what wonderful airs it has 
—so like its grand, good papa! He doesn’t think, 
and somebody else doesn’t think, but Granny knows, 
yes, Gran—” 

A sudden rap interrupted this charming little 
speech, and Granny, putting her chin in her hands, 
and her hands on her knees, subsided gracefully. 

Gerald opened the door, and a lady and gentieman 








came quietly in, without waiting for an invitation. 
Granny’s little bead-like eyes gleamed with specula- 
tion. Fine ladies and gentlemen didn’t visit her 
unless they wanted something, and they never got it 
without paying for it! So she pointed to two rickety 
chairs, with her crutch, and smiled in her very 
sweetest manner, which had the effect of sending a 
shiver of dread and disgust over the strong-nerved 
English woman. She made an imploriug gesture to 
her companion. who came forward and stood, with 
folded arms, before the old creature. 

'“ Have you a young girl named Effie Ilisley in your 
keeping?” he said, looking keenly at her as he spoke. 

The ruse succeeded. 

“ Who told you I had?” she screamed, brandishing 
her crutch. “ It’s a lie! a wicked, miserable lie, got 
up to injure a poor desolate old woman. NoI haint 
got her—she’s run away—I mean I never had her.” 

“ Be calm, madam,” he said, quietly. “We know 
something of this matter, and will make it for your 
interest to give us further information.” 

“ Well,” sinking back into her chair, “I’m a dread- 
ful poor old woman, and one must have something 
to keep the breath of life in’em, you know. How 
much gold will you give me, if I tell you all I know 
about this girl?” 

“T will give you fifty dollars.” 

“ Make it a hundred,” in a wheedling tone. “I 
am such a poor old woman!” 

“ Very well, a hundred it is, then. Only be sure 
you tell me all you know about it.” 

“O, I'll tell you—but would you be willing to give 
me the gold now?” reaching out her long, skinny 
fingers. 

“No, madam, not till you have told me. Go on 
with your story at once, and when it is finished, you 
shall have the money—not before.” 

Thus adjured, and fearful that she might lose it if 
she hung back, she began her story. 

“It’s about fifteen years ago, that a man, a rich, 
fine gentleman, brought me a baby to keep. It was 
four or five months old, and dressed mightily, and all 
its clothes were marked ‘ Effie Florence.’ He said 
the child’s mother was dead, and he didn’t partic- 
ularly like its father, and wanted to know what I 
would take the child and bring it up for. I told him 
IT must first know whose child it was. He said, 
‘Stephen Illsley’s.’ I hesitated no longer, for I, too, 
hated Stephen Illsley, and with good cause. Sol 
took the child, and he paid me the real yellow gold 
for keeping her, for I was so poor. I had another 
child, a boy—this Gerald here—but he didn’t see him ; 
I took good care of that! J had my reasons. This 
man didn’t come to see me oftener than once a year, 
and after I moved here, not 80 often. I used to live 
on the beach, but it wasn’t a safe place—boys get 
drowned there, sometimes!” with a quick, stealthy 
glance from under her low brows. 

Mary Ainsworth turned carelessly, and glanced at 
Gerald, standing by the window. A surprised look 
came into her face, and her wonderful “ intimations ” 
scented another strange denouement. But Ralph 
was 80 wrapped up in the fate of his poor little 
cousin, that he did not mind. 

“ Well, woman, where is this child, 
manded, sternly. 

“TI don’t know—I really don’t,” she whimpered. 
** You see he was a fine gentleman, and fine gentle- 
men like nice, pretty young girls. And so he gave 
me gold to help him take her away, and I had to do 
it, for I was so poor.” 

A quick, ringing step across the floor, and Gerald, 
his black eyes flashing, “1 angry red burning through 
the pale olive skin, laid his hand firmly on the wo- 
man’s shoulder, saying, passionately : 

“ You never told methat! How dare you—miser- 
able old wretch that you are!—to sell to destruction 
one of the purest of earth’s angels? O, you may well 
cower and shrink,’’ he continued, as Granny rocked 
to and fro, whining piteously, ‘‘ for, by heaven, you 
shall suffer for this, if there is any law or justice in 
the land!” 

“O Gerald,” she cried, clinging to his arm in an 
agony of guilty terror, “don’t be too hard on poor 
old Granny! Granny was so poor, or she wouldn’t 
have done it!” 

He shook her off with a muttered malediction, and 
burying his face in his hands, sobbed, passionately : 

“O Effie, Effie! would to God you had died! that I 
could have borne.” 

The proud anguish of this handsome, passionate 
boy touched the feminine heart of Mary Ainsworth, 
and though she had not Intended it, she could not 
resist the impulse to bend over and whisper a word 
in his ear. The effect was electrical. The glow of 
sudden joy completely glorified the earnest, eager 
face; and the eloquent, tender glance he bent upon 
her, as he turned away to hide his emotion, stirred 
even the cooi blood of this strong, quiet woman. She 
could understand now how it would affect a young, 
imaginative temperament like Effie’s; and she no 
longer wondered that she had refused the life of 
offered ease and affluence. 

“There is one thing more for you to tell,” said 
Ralph, turning to the strange figure crouched in one 
corner of the dilapidated fireplace, “ and that is, the 
name of this man for whom you did this thing?” 

“0, I can’t tell that. I don’t dare tell that. I've 
told you about the girl, and that is all I promised. 
Give me my money now,” beseechingly. 

“ Not one cent until you tell me this man’s name.” 

“ Bat I dare not,” trembling with terror. 

* You need nut be afraid, no harm shall come to 
you.” 

“ Well, then, if you wont let him hurt me, I will 
tell you. His name is Terry, and once, a great many 
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years ago, he loved this girl’s mother; but she turned 
from him, and married Stephen Illsley, and this was 
his revenge. I had also good cause to hate this man, 
and so I did not refuse to help him carry out his re- 
venge on the man who had, as he thought, robbed 
him of her love.” 
Ralph arose silently, and handed the stipulated 
sum to the old woman, who clutched it eagerly. She 
looked so old, and worn, and haggard, and altogether 
80 pitiable in her wretchedness, that a look of pity 
came into Ralph’s face as he stood before her. 
“I am sorry you did this wrong to an innocent 
child,” he said, softly, “but I will not judge you. 
God knoweth what your temptations were, and he 
will recompense you.” 
She caught his hand, dropping the money, which 
rolled unheeded on the floor, and carried it passion- 
ately to her trembling lips. 
“ Why don’t you curse me, and rave at me? I can 
bear that, but not the look of pity in your face. O, 
what a miserable wretch I have been! And you 
don’t know the half. O, if I only knew where the 
child was!” 
“ Don’t distress yourself,” said Ralph, kindly; for, 
despite the provocation, he could not find it in his 
heart to speak harshly to this poor old creature. ‘I 
know, or at least this lady does, where Effie is, and 
that no harm has come to her.” 
“And Terry—what of him?” 
“He has offered her honorable marriage, but,” 
glancing at Gerald, “the young lady, I believe, has 
refused, preferring a life of toil and poverty. But 
she will not, thank God, know aught of either! I 
shall take immediate steps to reinstate her in the 
rights of which she has so long been defrauded.” 
“Are you Ralph Illsley?” she asked, a look of 
yearning human love coming into her face. 
“IT am, madam, and was believed by all, even my 
uncle, to be the heir-at-law, until the discovery of 
my cousin. I am only too glad though, to give this 
property into her hands. I hope it will make her 
happier than it has me,” a tinge of bitterness in his 
tone, as he remembered Kate Derwent’s pride. 
Neither Mrs. Ainsworth nor Ralph saw the look of 
longing, hungry love that transfigured the haggard 
old face, as she leaned forward, and watched Ralph 
Illsley out of sight. Gerald saw it, however, and 
came over toward her. She lay back and closed her 
eyes, but he saw the tears under the trembling lids. 
He was very tender-hearted, and the poor old crea- 
ture looked so desolate! 
“Can I do anything for you, Granny?” he said, 
very gently, laying his hand on the matted locks of 
snow-white hair. 
‘ Gerald,” she said, suddenly, *‘ did you ever pray?” 
* You never taught me, Granny,” he said, sorrow- 
fully. 
“No, no, I never did. O, will nobody pray for 
me?” clasping her hands imploringly. 
“J don’t know as I am fit to pray, but I'll try,” he 
said, brokenly. And the handsome young head was 
bowed, and from that bare, poverty-stricken cham- 
ber, went up a simple, earnest petition, which went 
straighter to the throne of the Infinite, than many 
an elaborate and eloquent appeal from consecrated 
altars. 
Again Ralph Lllsley sat in the pleasant parlor facing 
the beautiful waters of the winding Mohawk. A 
pretty, graceful head lay on his knee, as its owner, 
kneeling at his feet, looked pleadingly up in his face. 
“ Dear Cousin Ralph,” the eager voice went on, “I 
don’t see how you can be sv hard-hearted as to go 
away and leave me with all this dreadful property, 
and I such an ignorant little thing. I am sure I 
don’t want it, if you cannot share it with me.” 
“ You dear, unselfish little thing!’ he said, smiling 
down into the sweet, upturned face. The door was 
thrown suddenly open, and a servant announced 
“ Miss Derwent.” Effie rose quickly, blushing be- 
neath the searching look Miss Derwent flashed upon 
her. 
‘II don’t know but I am intruding,” she said, 
falteringly. 
“Not at all, Katie—1 mean Miss Derwent,” said 
Ralph, with his old cool self-possession. “Allow me 
to present my Cousin Effie, Miss Katie Derwent, Miss 
llsley. I am glad you have called, for I want Effie 
to be getting acquainted, so she will not be lonesome 
when I am gone. You remember, perhaps,” he 
added, with provoking coolness, “‘ that I mentioned 
to you my intention of leaving the place.” 
‘© Miss Derwent,” said Effie, earnestly, “‘do try 
and persuade Cousin Ralph not to go!” Kate Der- 
went flushed to the roots of her hair, and turned to 
the window to hide her embarrassment. Effie sud- 
denly remembered that “she was dying with thirst,” 
and slipped quietly out. Ralph watched her a mo- 
ment, and then went over and stood by the window 
beside her. 
“Are you going to do it, Katie?” 
“ What?” lifting her eyes, and letting them fall 
suddenly. ; 
“Why, what my cousin asked of you, of course; 
persuade me not to go?” he said, rejoicing in her 
confusion. 
She wheeled suddenly round, and though her face 
was crimson, she said, resolutely: 
“Do you care for me now, Ralph? because if you 
do, I shall not let you go—unless—unless I go with 
you!” breaking down in confusion, and trying to 
hide her face in her hands; but he drew her suddenly 
to his heart, as he said: 
“I am a poor man now, Katie.” 
“J should never have told you how much I loved 
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death, time or eternity,” she said, solemnly. 
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kill me, but my pride would not give way. I am so 
glad that you are poor, Ralph!” 


versation, and Effie’s voice, exultaut and eager, 
almost shouted: 


opening the door, and, to Ralpu’s surprise, ushering 
in Gerald. 
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** More, if possible, dear Ralph. I thought it would 


A sudden sound of footsteps interrupted their con- 


“Cousin Ralph! O, you can’t think who has come!” 


Katie would have withdrawn, but Ralph would not 
permit it. “She has persuaded me,” he said, turn- 
ing laughingly to Effie. 

“O, 1am so glad! But, dear Ralph, Gerald says 
Granny is dead. I cannot help feeling sad, she was 
so kind to me sometimes, and we do not know what, 
or how heavy, her crosses were.” 

* This will tell you,” said Gerald, rising, and. plac- 
ing an unsealed letter in Ralph’s hand. It was 
directed to him, and he mechanically unfolded it. 

“* Read it,” he said, ‘it is a strangestory.” And so 
Ralph, drawing Katie down beside him, for fear 
through some sudden caprice he might yet lose her, 
if he suffered her to go beyond his reach, read, in a 
low voice, which sometimes trembled despite Lis self- 
control, this strange letter, dictated by the dying 
woman: 


** Ralph Illsley, I cannot leave this world without 
disclosing to you the secret of your birth. You are 
no child of Jobn Illsley—he left none; that was only 
to blind your eyes, and prevent inquiry. Your real 
father was Stephen Illsley, and your mother my 
daughter. I can feel that you will be saddened by 
this revelation; let me tell you a little of my history. 
My husband died, leaving me two daughters, one 
sixteen, the other six.. They were handsome girls, if 
they were mine, and O! I loved them so! Victoria, 
the eldest, was dark, brilliant and passionate. Alice, 
the baby, as we always called her, fair, sweet-voiced, 
and gentile as a dove. When Victoria was eighteen, 
Stephen Illsley met with her, and professed himself 
wildly in love with her. As for her, she worshipped 
him with all the intensity of her passionate nature. 
He proposed a quiet marriage, and they went alone 
to the house of an old man, a friend of his, and the 
ceremony was performed. He took her away with 
him, but at the end of six months she came back to 
me, Illsley having, ina moment of anger, declared 
their marriage to have been a sham. Four months 
after, you were born, and though Illsley came and 
begged Victoria to come back, she repulsed his 
pleadings with scorn. When you were four or five 
years old, however, thinking it better for you, she 
gave you up to him, although it drove her nearly wild. 
“All our love and care now centered on baby Alice, 
as we called her, though she was fast growing to be 
@ young woman. How little we dreamed the fate 
in store for her! She was scarce fifteen, when a gay, 
handsome young fellow came down to the shore on a 
fishing trip. He saw our pretty darling, and pre- 
tended great love fur her. She was young, and guile- 
leas, and simple, and believed him. He went away, 
promising to come after her, to carry her to see his 
mother, in a week. Before the end of that time, we 
heard he was married. Poor little Alice! sweet, in- 
nocent darling! She was not like Victoria, she had 
no words of scorn for her false lover; she only grew 
whiter and whiter, and one day we laid her away 
under the white, shifting sands. But I grew hard 
after my darling died, and only waited for revenge. 
It came at last. I heard that this man who had 
broken my child’s heart, had a boy, a beautiful boy 
whom he almost worshipped. I watched my oppor- 
tunity, and, the boy was drowned—at least, so people 
thought. But I knew better, and I glosted over my 
revenge, and kept my setret well. Then when this 
same man—for it was George Terry—came to me 
with the child of Stephen Illsley, my revenge was 
complete. Was it not justice? I asked, that the 
children of these two men who had desolated my 
home should themselves be desolate. Suddenly Vic- 


Alice, and then I took these two children, and came 
here to live. But it has been a miserable life, for 
revenge is not sweet. Only that God’s love and pity 


sinners, I should have no hope. One thing more be- 
fore my strength fails. 


letter containing the marriage certificate of Stephen 
lilsley and Victoria Hagar. The nan who performed 
the ceremony, being on his deathbed, dare not with- 
hold it longer. He was ajustice of the peace, though 
the fact was unknown to Ilisley. And so Ralph, 
dear Ralph, let me call you this once before I die, 
you are the legitimate child of Stephen Lilsley, and 


one who has sinned and suffered. 
“ MARGARET HAGAR.” 


utterly deserted me.” 


toria sickened and died, and I laid her by the side of 


is infinite, only that Christ died fur the chiefest of 


“Sometime after Victoria’s death, I received a 


co-heir with her whom you suppose your cousin, but 
who is really your sister. Ask her to forgive me, and 
and when I am dead, try to think kindly of me, as 


It was a silent group that sat in that pleasant room, 
while Ralph, with trembling fingers, refulded this 
letter from the dead, He took the certificate, and 
folding it reverently, put it in his pocket-book. Then 
he turned to Katie, questioningly. She understood. 

“No, Ralph, I am not going to give you up, if you 
are rich. I am afraid my ‘abominable pride’ has 


this letter. Through Effie’s intercession, Ralph had 

foreborne any prosecution of this man, and now, for 

Gerald’s sake, he was doubly safe. Effie wrote the 

letter, telling that all was known, and she was re- 

stored to her rightful inheritance. In consideration 

of the respectful love and genuine friendship he had 

manifested toward her for the last few months, she 

was willing to forget the unhappy past. But his im- 

mediate presence was desired, that the joyful sur- 

prise of the present might lighten the painful mem- 

ories of the past. It was with mingled feelings that 

they awaited his coming, and when the day and hour 

came, it was a nervous and excited group that was 

gathered to receive him. Mary Ainsworth had been 

sent for, likewise, and was, perhaps, under her calm 

exterior, as excited as the rest. Effie, who had been 

the most wronged, was the most willing to forgive. 

She went forward to meet him, giving her hand 

cordially. She guessed the emotion he was strug- 

gling to hide, by the trembling of his hand. She 

remembered that he loved her, and had loved her 

mother ; all else she strove to forget. And, woman- 

like, she pitied him, and tried to be gentle and 

thoughtful of his feelings, by at once relieving his 

embarrassment, by presenting him to her friends. 

She purposely left Gerald until the last. Then she 

said, looking steadily at him: 

“ This is the surprise I have for you; do you have 

any presentiment what it is?’”’ He looked at her ina 

dazed, bewildered sort of a way. ‘* Gerald,” she said, 

softly—Mr. Terry started abruptly—“ you must. tell 

him yourself. You have the better right—the right 

of a child,’”’ and then turning to the others, she sim- 

ply said, ‘‘ come,” and went out, followed by all save 

Gerald and his fatiier. The sound of sobs and broken 

exclamations came to them through the closed doors, 

and after a while, Gerald opened the door and called 

them. 

“I have no excuse to offer, dear child,” George 
Terry said, coming and taking Effie inhis arms. “I 
have sinned sadly, God knows, but of one thing I am 
guiltless. I never had other than pure intentions to- 
ward you, from the hour 1 took you away from her. 

I loved your mother, darling, and though her refusal 
made me reckless for years, the sight of your sweet 
face, so like hers, redeemed me. You are 80 gener- 
ous, I dare ask one more favor—which Gerald is 
presumptuous enough to think you will grant— 
that you will seal your forgiveness by receiving me 
as afather. Shall it be so, little one?” stroking her 
hair fondly. Effie castashy glance at Gerald, then 
hid her blushing face on his shoulder with a softly 
murmured “ yes.” 

* You dear little girl,” bending, and touching his 
lips reverently to her forehead, “ God helping me, I 
will be a faithful one.” 

Mr. Terry, in his great joy over his new-found son, 
grew so young and handsome, that the resemblance 
between them grew more and more marked, until 
Gerald declared that “he really couldn’t tell which 
was himself, and which his father,” adding that “he 
hoped Effie wouldn’t get so turned round!” 

As if to round the circle of surprises, Gerald pro- 
duced a purse of over five thousand dollars, which 
Granny Hagar had revealed to him, hidden in the 
chimney-jamb. She had been a miser, in a small 
way, and these were her savings. Gerald and Effie 
consulted upon the subject, and decided that the 
most appropriate thing to do with it, was to give it 
as a wedding present to Katie Derwent. But itisa 
ciose secret from Katie, who is very busy disposing 
of laces, ribbons and flowers, preparatory to becom- 
ing, what she always declared she would not be, the 
wife of a rich man. 








UTILITY OF BEARDS. 

There are more solid inducements for wearing the 
beard than the mere improvement of a man’s person- 
al appearance, and the cultivation of such an aid to 
the everyday diplomacy of life. Nature combining, 
as she never fails to do, the useful with the ornament- 
al, provides us with a far better respirator than 
science could ever make, and one that is never so 
hideous to wear as that black seal upon the face, 
that looks like a passport to the realms of suffering 
and death. The hair of the moustache not only ab- 
sorbs the moisture and miasma of the fogs, but it 
strains the air from the dust and soot of our great 
cities. It acts, also in the most scientific manner, by 
taking heat from the warm breath as it leaves the 
chest, and supplying it to the cold air takenin. It is 
not only a respirator, but, with the beard entire, we 
are provided with a comforter as well; and these are 
never left at home, like the umbrellas, and all such 
appliances, whenever they are wanted. Moffat and 
Livingstone, the African explorers, and many other 
travellers, say thatin the night, no wrapper can equal 
the beard. The remarkable thing is, too, that the 
beard, like the hair of the head, protects against 
the heat of the sun; but, more than this, it becomes 
moist with perspiration, and then, by evaporation, 
cools the skin. A man who pts this protecti 
of nature, may face the rudest storm and the hardest 
winter. He may go from the hottest room into the 
coldest air, without any dread; and we verily believe 
he might almost sleep in a morass with impunity; 
at least, his chance of escaping a terrible fever would 
be better than his beardless companion’s. 








Were we to ask a hundred men who from small 
beginnings have attained a condition of respectability 
and influence, to what they imputed their success in 
life, the general answer would be, “ it was from be- 
ing early compelled to think for and depend on our- 








you, if you had not been.” 
“But you haven’t now. How much is it, little 














It was thought best to send for George Terry, that 
he might be made acquainted with the contents of 


THE THAMES POLICE. 

The amount of plunder abstracted from vessels of 

all kinds in the Thames during the process of unlad- 
ing, is estimated during the last century at the al- 
most incredible sum of ten millions sterling. Various 
synonyms were used to designate aquatic depredators 
at this period, who may be divided into two sections 
—the water-thieves and the land-thieves. The for- 
mer were known under the titles of mud-larks, light- 
horse-men or night-plunderers, heavy-horsemen or 
day-plunderers, ratcatchers, and game-lightermen, 
The last were chiefly composed of a class called 
scuffie-hunters, being the middlemen between the 
water-thieves and the recefvers of stolen goods. The 
practice of mud-larks was confined to prowling about 
the bows of vessels at low-water, fur the purpose cf 
clandestinely receiving bags of sugar, coffee, and 
other articles, which were handed to them by the 
lumpers or men employed in discharging cargoes. 
Tais was considered an artistic calling, and numbered 
about two hundred inits ranks. The light-horsemen 
or night-plunderers carried on a most infamous sys- 
tem of robbery, preconcerted and carried out with 
the connivance of the mate and revenue officers 
attached to the vessel, each of the latter recejving a 
certain sum, and retiring to bed while the plunder 
was going on. It has been stated on oath that no less 
than from ten to fifteen tons of sugar have been re- 
moved in one of these nocturnal expeditions; and that 
the value of plunder obtained in this way from a sin- 
gle ship often exceeded nightly the sum of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. 
Heavy-horsemen were a class of thieves particu- 
larly devoted to day-duty, and constituted a body of 
about fourteen hundred men, who, assisting t» dis- 
charge cargoes in the capacity of lumpers, arrayed 
themselves in big coats, with an under-dress de- 
nominated a “Jemmy,” furnished with pockets 
before and behind, and provided also with various 
bags and pouches, in which they contrived to carry 
off a vast amount of stolen goods. It has indeed been 
ascertained that these men gladly accepted an en- 
gagement without pay, and that they nevertheless 
contrived to earn about two guineas daily. It was 
also discovered in the year 1797, that the sugar stolen 
by a particular gang, although sold by them at ncar 
fifty per cent under its real value, produced no less 
than £3972. The ratcatchers frequented ships under 
the pretext of effecting a clearance of vermin, and 
robbed when opportunity offered; but the chief ben- 
etits of aquatic plundering appear to have accrued to 
the game-lightermen, five hundred of whom were 
supposed to exist; the total number of lightermen 
then working on the Thames being estimated at fif- 
teen hundred. The opportunities of pillage to this 
class are still very great, for they transfer all goods 
that cannot be otherwise landed from the ships to the 
warehouses, and by purposely missing a tide, acquire 
an interval of seyeral hours for the prosecution of 
theft. 

The scuffie-hunters were thieves of a baser sort, 
who. haunted quays and landing-places. They were 
ever ready to offer assistance in discharging stores, 
and mostly came clad in long aprons, ostensibly to 
perform their labor more conveniently, but really to 
give opportunity for the concealment of stolen goods. 
About five hundred of this light-fingered and heavy- 
aproned gentry were wont to pursue their avocations 
on the banks of the Thames. It is calculated that 
there existed at this period about five hundred and 
fifty receivers of stolen goods, and that the total 
number of aquatic delinquents, of various grades, 
amounted to about 10.800 individuals. The pfoperty 
exposed to the depredations of these persons was 
estimated at an annual value of sixty millions ster- 
ling.. Many interesting particulars on this subject 
are given at length in a treatise on The Commerce 
and Police of the River Thames, written more than 
sixty years ago, by Mr. Colquhoun, At that gentle- 
man’s suggestion, a committee of West India mer- 
chants were formed on the 30th of January 1798, and 
a plan placed before them for the establishment of 
river-police alopted. Two ths after, the scheme 

btained the tion of the government; and on the 

2d of July in the same year, the headquarters of the 
Thames police were formally opened at 259 Wapping 
New Stairs, 2 house immediately facing the river. 
The plan provided, among other things, for the ap- 
pointment of a magistrate specially to hear river- 
cases, and this office was first held by Mr. John 
Harriott, who had, for some years previously, per- 
furmed magisterial duties in the county of Essex. 
Since that time, the Thames police force has held the 
baton of order over the port of London; and, as the 
commerce of that port has increased, the jurisdiction 
and numbers of its legal guardians have proportion- 
ally extended and multiplied. In the month of 
August, 1839, this force was embodied with the met- 
ropolitan police, and they are still united under the 
authority of the chief-commissioner, Sir Richard 
Mayne. 











THE WorLD.—In the world there is nothing dura- 
ble; and if there were it would not be suitable to us, 
because how long soever that might last in itself, yet 
we could not last to enjoy it. Though our temporal 
goods and comforts were not moavble, yet we are; 
though they might stay with us, yet we could not 
stay with them; and though they should procure 
many advant and p for us, even that 
would make the pain and loss of parting with them 
greater, and by attaching us to life here, might cheat 
us out of life hereafter; so that contentment with an 
ill lot is not less called for by reason than piety, and 
would seem not to be the difficult virtue it is often 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








JULY. 


Throughout the house a dreamy stillness stole, 
The watch-dog slept, scarce buzzed the lazy fly; 

The clock ticked on with solemn, measurec tone, 
Counting the drowsy moments of July. 


Through quaint-shaped panes the mellow light crept in, 
And traced rare brown-gold shadows on the floor; 
The air was heavy with the scent that hurg 
Around the clematis that framed the door. 


‘hrough the clipped arches of the olden yew 
I passed, and very silence reigned around ; 
As though the earth by some enchanter's spell 
In magic sleep were bound, 


The peaches slumbered on the garden wall, 
The dew upon their crimson cheeks was wet; 
The red-ripe strawberries gleamed amid their leaves 
Like rabies in a ducal coronet. 


The feathery wheat stood still as fairy spears, 
Borne by a million transfixed sentinels ; 
The harebell was asleep, nor woke to ring, 
In honor of July, her tiny bells, 





The flame d nightshade drooped her purple pride, 
Yet held entranced the hedges where she clung; 

And wearied there her trails of blossoms white 
The wild convolvolus flung. 


The river with its waveless waters lay 
All motionless, as a pure crystal sea; 

Another landscape painted on its tide, 
With spire, and sail, and tree. 


Close by the rush-grown bank a boat was moored, 
So still, it stirred not on the river's breast; 

The world was hushed, and Nature at my feet 
Lay wrapped in perfect rest. 


Like to the princess in the story old, * 
She in her beauty slept,—O, sight of bliss! 
Waiting until some poet-heart should come 
And wake her with his kiss. 


O wake! O wake! and breathe into my soul 
Thy soul, that rightly I of thee may sing; 

Or, sleep forever, in thy beauty veiled, 
*Neath July’s wing. 





LORD ULSWATER: 
A THRILLING ENGLISH NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
BROUGHT BACK TO GRUPP’S. 


“T7’s a sell. Depend upon it, Loys, my girl, the 
rascal of a doctor was merely gammoning you, and 
playing a double game, in my lord’s interest—”’ James 
Sark said, gloomily looking up from the little model, 
an improvement on the machinery in general use for 
quartz-crushing purposes among the Australian 
gold-fields, on which his dexterous fingers were 
busy. 

His wife did not allow him to conclude the sen- 
tence. “No, no, Jem—a thousand times no. The 
man was in bitter earnest. He is a sour, vain, dis- 
contented sort of a man—I remember him of old— 
and Mr. Carnac hus nettled his pride somehow. 
Greedy as Marsh is for gain, I’m much mistaken if 
he would not rather lose some money than not play 
a spiteful trick to— There! I can’t bear to speak 
his name so often.” 

There was a marked difference between these two 
as regarded their manner of alluding to the owner of 
St. Pagans, for whereas Loys the wife never uttered 
his name without a sparkle of anger kindling itself in 
her lustrous eyes, and a scarlet spot of wrathful color 
fluttering up into her dark-pale cheek, and a trem- 
bling in her rich voice that conveyed a threat, James 
the husband spoke of the common enemy with a 
philosophical indifference; and yet the returned 
transport had a reputation for a hot temper and a 
readiness to reward good with good, and barm with 
harm. 

But James Sark, although he now knew a good 
deal of what Lord Ulswater had done and planned to 
his detriment, spoke of him with an easy indiffer- 
ence that contrasted oddly with the vindictiveness 
that expressed Itself in his wife’s looks and tones. 
Something of this jarred upon the woman’s sensitive 
nature, for she suddenly exclaimed: 

“It seems to me, James, you don’t half hate that 
man.” 

To which James, smiling good-humoredly this 
time, glanced up from the wheels and rollers of his 
model at her flushed face. ‘ Well, not very much,” 
he said, genially. ‘I know he’s a great scoundrel, 
but then there are such lots of scoundrels, big and 
little, about the world. I don’t hate him more than 
any other chap who has done me an ill turn, for his 
own profit, you know, not out of malice.” 

Loys drummed an angry tune with her foot upon 
the floor. ‘To sell you, Jem—to betray you, like 


in league to trap me, why, we are quits, and some- 
thing more.” 

“You forget, Jem, my, my shame—I was innocent 
before he tempted me, serpent that heis!” exclaimed 
Loys. in a harsh, deep tone that had no music in it, 


Her husband quietly laid aside his tools, rose, and ; 
throwing his arm around her, drew her graceful head 
down upon bis breast. ‘No one has a right to point 
a finger at you now, darling,” with a world of kindly 
and generous feeling in his good-humored voice and 
his bright smile, and the very action of the caressing 
hand that was passed softly over her glossy braids of 
black hair. ‘ You are a good and a true wife to me, 
and the best thing you can do is to blot out all those 
dark memories of a past that you have done with for- 
ever. No, even for that, I can’t hate the man much, 
because, who knows, my dear, if you had had nothing 
to repent of, nothing to confess, if you would ever 
have consented to marry such a good-for ht 


in truth to discover Sark’s hiding-place, and procure 
his arrest, had naturally suggested itself to the latter. 
One circumstance certainly went far towards con- 
firming this hypothesis: Mr. Marsh had broken his 
pledge. The appointment to meet Loys and her 
husband behind the wood-piles at the river side had 
not been kept. The husband and wife had gone to 
the rendezvous, and had waited there for hours and 
hours in vain. Nothing had been seen of the Shell- 
ton doctor. Had he been taken ill? Was he una- 
voidably prevented from coming to the place agreed 
upon? Or was he a spy, and his grudge against Lord 
Ulswater a mere feint? Jem opined to the latter 





ne’er-do-well as myself—and to be the sunshine of 
his life.” 

There was a long interval of silence, and then Loys 
shyly lifted her dark eyes and glanced up in her hus- 
band's face, and reading there nothing but love and 
confidence, flung herself sobbing into his arms, and 
pressed her tear-stained cheek to his. “It’s not 
sorrow now, dear,” she cried, ‘‘but because I love 
you so much, my generous, good Jem, and I wish— 
how I wish—” The wish was unspoken, but the 
tears rained down fast, and were understood. It did 
seem a pity, to watch those two young persons, so 
truly and fondly faithful to one another, between 
whom there never passed cutting words or looks of 
unkindness, such as tarnish Love’s wreath, and dim 
Hymen’s torch sadly, in many an honest household— 
it did seem a pity that theirs should be a warfare 
with the world and the world’s law, a sinful past, a 
clouded future. In each there were the elements of 
much that was goud, and even great. Both were by 
nature more inclined to virtue than to vice, but in 
both there had been a restless impatience of control 
that had wrought fearfully for evil. It may be per- 
mitted to imagine some Utopia in which James Sark 
and Loys Fleming, innocent and hopeful, should 
have met, and loved, and wedded, and led lives of 
honorable usefulness to themselves and to the world, 
and died with the affection, and respect, and esteem 
of rich and poor surrounding them to the last. But 
they had done amiss, and they found repentance 
difficult, and the track that should lead them back 
towards the Delectable Mountains was not seen as 
yet. 

They sat, after this, talking more cheerfully for a 
while. They had many half formed plans, but not 
one that would bear the test of examination. Both 
of them sincerely longed to eat honest bread, to earn 
an honest livelihood, and sinnomore. The man had 
great talents and cleverness. Were he but honest, 
surely he might thrive, and James Sark felt that he 
had itin him to be honest, if the world would but 
give him achance. To get that chance was the ¢iffi- 
culty, for the world has been duped pretty often by 
sham penitents, and by penitents whose repentance 
was but skin-deep, and hence it has taken to re- 
ceiving promises of future good-behaviour with frown- 
ing unbelief. James Sark, though a young man 
yet, was an old offender, and the reformation of old 
offenders is a hard matter, as jail-chaplains and gov- 
ernors of model prisons are aware. 

“America would be the best chance,” said Dandy 
Jem, at last— the best chance. I could get employ 
at once in a Pennsylvania factory, as draughtsman 
or as engineer; or I might do well in New York or in 
Boston, and earn enough to live on; but I know 
Yankee Doodle pretty well, Loys, and I know that 
there’s no country in which a bit of capital to start 
with is more useful.to a:man. Dollars grow dollars 
somehow, when the owner’s neither a dunce nor a 
drunkard. If we had but that hundred pounds that 
you were so sure Lord Ulswater—” 

“Don’t, James, call him that. You know he’s no 
lord, if justice were done,” interrupted Loys, but less 
petulantly than before; “and as for Mr. Carnac’s 
sending the money to Perth, you may be sure he did 
send it. What is a hundred pounds out of his ill-got 
thousands and thousands? The only question is, 
will Palmer Brothers send it on safe, according to 
your instructions?” 

This delicate point was-discussed for some time, 
and finally settled in the affirmative. Palmer 
Brothers belonged to that section of commercial firms 
that may be said to dwell in glass-houses, and which, 
to carry out the metaphor, cannot afford to indulge 
in perilous stone-throwing. Palmer Brothers had 
two sets of books and two trades, the more gainful 
and secret of which it was expedient to keep from 
the knowledge of the authorities; and James Sark 
could have told tales that Palmer Brothers would 
have kept untold at any reasonable cost; wherefore 
they were tolerably certain to prove discreet and 
immaculate custodians of Lord Ulswater’s remittance. 
With that hundred pounds, when it should come 
back from its voyage to the antipodes, this pair of 
modern Ishmaelites could try their fortune in the 

New World. The newer world of Australia would 
have been better still for their purpose, but then 
there was that condemnation and unexpired term of 
penal servitude to bar the way. Itwasarisk. Jem 
might do well in Victoria, make money, be returned 
to the Legislative Assembly, and dine with her 
majesty’s representative at Government House. Or, 
recognized by some untoward policeman, he might 
come too early under the notice of the colonial attor- 
ney-general, and be sent back, in irons and a yellow 
jacket, to complete his sentence America was 
safer. Buta disturbing element in the calculation 
was the possible course of him who Loys persisted in 
mentioning as John Carnac, and never as Lord 
Ulswater. 

The notion that Mr. Marsh was merely an agent of 





and she fixed her dark eyes upon the floor. 


lusi Not so, however, did Loys. Women are 
naturally, perhaps, more disposed to suspicion than 
men are, but in this case Loys held fast to her con- 
viction, that the surgeon hated his former patron 
with a strong hate. She had heard him speak; she 
had seen the working of his features as he talked of 
Lord Ulswater; she was sure that he had not been 
acting a part, sure that he spoke sincerely. But it 
was very strange that he did not come to the wood- 
pile on the wharf, he who had been so eager to press 
matters on toa crisis. Why had he broken his word? 
“We were late, you know, Jem—late by half an 
hour or more. He was always a touchy, fretful man. 
Perhaps he got out of temper, and went away,” sug- 
gested Loys at last. 

James Sark shook his head. “Men that are in 
earnest don’t stickle at such trifles,” he said; “I am 
afraid he means us no good, lassie. If one knew 
where he lodged, now—” 

“ But I do know,” cried Loys, clapping her hands 
asa child might have done. “He said he should go 
back to— I had it on my very tongue but a moment 
since, and now I can’t remember it. Isn’t it provok- 
ing?” and the bright smile on her lips died away. 

“ Try—try to recollect it,” urged her husband. 

But memory is a nymph whose nimble feet defy 
pursuit, as they dart amid the mazes of her own 
labyrinth. Nothing is more annoying than to feel 
how near is the lost fact, and yet to hunt for it in 
vain. Cudgel our tired brains as we will, we strive 
in vain. There stands poor Cassim—good Ali Baba’s 
unworthy brother—at the iron door of the robbers’ 
treasure-cave, and le tears his turban, and beats his 
breast, and bawls out the names of millet, and 
dhurra, and rice, and all grains but sesame, and the 
cruel door will not open. Lo! there it stands, fixed 
as fate, and already steeds come trampling and 
neighing through the woods, and scimitars shine, 
and the gang come riding home to cut Cassim into 
quarters. 

But when we give up the chase, and the bow of 
thought is unstrung, and we are slowly wending our 
way homewards, back comes the coy nymph, Mem- 
ory, tripping to our side, a willing captive. Unbid- 
den, the recollection came to Loys, about the time 
when the lamps were lightéd, and the evening twi- 
light had closed in. 

“ Grupp’s!” she cried, suddenly, springing up and 
clapping her hands as joyously as before—‘: Grupp’s, 
that isthe name. Itcomes back to me clearly now. 
Mr. Marsh mentioned that name, and no other.” 

Reference to a yellow-bound copy of Bradshaw that 
lay in a corner of the room disclosed the further fact, 
as advertised by Grupp, that the private hotel and 
boarding-house of that name was situated in Arundel 
street. 

“Arundel street is not a very great way off,” said 
Dandy Jem, good-humoredly, laying down his news- 
paper. “Put your bonnet on, Loys, and we'll go 
round there together and ask a quiet question or 
two.” 

Ten minutes later, the pair sallied out into the 
yellow lamp-light and the struggling gleam of the 
dying day. They were soon in Arundel street. 

Within twenty steps of Grupp’s door, Loys sud- 
denly stopped, and the hand that rested on her hus- 
band’s sinewy arm trembled as she clung to him. 
“ Jem!” she exclaimed, “I hear something—a noise 
of voices, and here come men hurrying. O Jem, 
dear, it’s not for myself I am frightened, but you, 
dear—” She stood gazing with dilated eyes at a 
small crowd hurrying, clamorous, up from the river- 
side. 

Sark was perfectly cool. ‘‘ There’s no fear—these 
are not police. Some accident. Stand back, my girl, 
and let them pass,” he said; and Loys, still trem- 
bling, obeyed. She was as brave as a lioness, this 
woman, when her own safety was in question, but 
she was cowardly for those she loved. She soon saw 
that her husband was right. 

On they came, a large group rather than a mob, 
composed chiefly of rough water-side men and boys, 
with a sprinkling of women and shrill children hang- 
ing on the skirts of the crowd. In the centre were 
four men, two of whom belonged to the Thames 
police, bearing on their shoulders, on a stretcher, 
something—something covered up—something that 
was wet and slimy beneath the tarpaulin that 
screened it, and from which trickled down muddy 
little rills of river-water, making pools upon the 
gritty pavement. Fifty voices were to be heard, all 
at once, shouting, speaking, or swelling an inartic- 
ulate sort of roar, as the stretcher was borne on. 

* Here it is, policemen, here it is!” cried several of 
the better informed, pointing to Grupp’s lamp, and 
Grupp’s brass-plate, and Grupp’s door. The stretcher 
and its burden came to a halt there. They hardly 
knew why they did so, Loys and her husband, but 
they pushed on, elbowing a way through the by- 
standers, to the front. 

“* What is it?” 

That was a welcome question, to which answers 





Lord Ulswater’s, and that his mission to London was 


“A bad job!” 

* Found in the river!” 

“ Gentleman murdered !” 

“Staying, it’s supposed, at Grupp’s.” 

“ Grupp’s card found in his pocket!” 

“ Drowned, I say!” 

“ Not a bit of it, stupid. Skull smashed in with a 
hammer, sir, most dreadful. Drowned, indeed!” 
And the crowd took up the word “‘ Murdered,” and 
rolled it over their tongues, and bandied it to and 
fro with much zest and infinite relish. 

With all her faults, Loys was womanly, and she 
had none of that ghoul-like taste for the horrible, 
merely because it is horrible, which is so potent with 
the coarser of her sex. She tried, theretore, to draw 
back from the bearers and their fearful load, into the 
close neighborhood of which she had been thrust by 
the pressure of the fast increasing crowd, now swelled 
by reinforcements from the swarming Strand above. 
But to break through what was fast becoming a wall 
of human beings, was not an easy task; and she 
turned her fave, involuntarily, round, and gave a 
suppressed shriek, unheeded in the midst of the gen- 
eral outcry and babble. She pressed her husband’s 
arm: “ Look, Jem, look!” 

James Sark did look; and what James Sark saw 
was an ugly and a gruesome sight to see. Grupp, 
and Grupp’s wife, and the barmaid, chambermaid, 
waiter, and all that ate Grupp’s bread, and owed him 
allegiance, had come out to the door, vehemently to 
protest against the entry of that ghastly guest. How, 
Grupp demanded, was he to know whether the gent 
ever had been a customer of his? Was he bound, he 
should like to be told, to take in all the corpses and 
drowned dead bodies of no one knew who, that the 
Thames police might fish up out of the river? Only 
tell Grupp that. For there were no negro slaves in 
this free country; and an Englishman’s house was 
his castle; and he, Grupp, would not be ridden 
roughshod over by living or dead. All which senti- 
ments Grupp’s wife, daughter, and female retainers 
shrilly chorussed. 

To convince incredulous Grupp, the tarpaulin was 
taken off, and the body revealed, a proceeding which 
elicited a rush and a deep drawing of breath from 
the mob, as if it had been the transformation scene 
of a pantomime. The yellow gaslight fell on the 
white, upturned, sightless face of the dead man. A 
grim spectacle was he, as the curious eyes of the by- 
standers saw him, by that wavering light. There 
was slime and mud on his wet garments, and in his 
matted black hair; and there were dark stains and 
clots of something that was more like a dull crimson 
cement than anything else. The head was bare, and 
it was evident that the whole crown of the skull had 
been smashed and battered in by the blows of some 
sharp and heavy instrument—the same, no doubt, 
that had gashed the forehead so fearfully, below the 
left temple. ’ 

Grupp looked, and grew a little more sallow than 
before, as if the sight gave him a qualm. 

‘You can bring it in,” he said, reluctantly; “he 
did lodge here. His luggage, such as it is, is up stairs 
yet. Bring him in as quiet as you can. There'll be 
noise ugh and fuss gh at the inquest.” 

Loys leaned heavily on her husband’sarm. ‘“ Take 
me home, James,” she said; “ this is dreadful. It’s 
the doctor himself, poor wretch !” 

“ What doctor?” asked Jem. “Surely not—” 

“‘Mr. Marsh; it’s he that’s murdered,” whispered 
Loys, with white lips; and as the crowd slowly broke 
up, she and her husband went home. 

Loys was not mistaken; the Shelliton surgeon, and 
no other, was that silent guest that had just been 
brought back to Grupp’s. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
MR. MOSS IS CONVINCED, 


“ Wuo is Mr..N. Moss, of the Old Jewry, and what 
can such a person want?” asked Lady Harriet, with 
that peculiar air of being about to take offence which 
is natural to stiff-backed women. She was in the 
Tapestry Room, as usual, and the card which Hicks 
the butler had brought in some fifteen minutes ear- 
lier lay on the table before her, and was an eyesore 
to her aristocratic vision. It was Lord Ulswater for 
whom this Hebraically named visitor had asked, not 
for Lady Harriet; but the noble master of the abbey 
was absent, and had been seen with the head-game- 
keeper, at the gate communicating with the home- 
farm, inspecting some young dogs, of whose per- 
formance, during the coming season of partridge 
slaying, great things were predicted. There was 
nothing for it but to request the “gentleman from 
London ” to wait. 

“ Moss,” said Lord Ulswater, carelessly, “is a 
solicitor whom I sometimes employ. A good sort of 
hard-working lawyer in his own line. Where is he? 
The Tower Room, I think you mentioned? He has 
come on business, of course, and I had better go and 
learn what it is.” So Lord Ulswater took his way to 
the Tower Room. 

Lady Harriet, left behind, shook her head with a 
long shake of disapprobation. The recognized family 
solicitors were Castles. and Taping, of Old Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn—a safe, slow, broad-wheeled wagon of 
a firm, not to be hurried, but not to be upset either, 
by side-winds of speculation, as some more speciovs 
law-agercies are apt to be. The good old maid had 
a prejudice against legal gentlemen with Hebrew 
names, and was sorry to hear that John, present 
wearer of the coronet, should have dealings with the 
Semitic race. 
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“ When I wrote to you, Moss, I hardly expected to 
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that, by the help of a rogue attorney, and get you 
transported, was that kind?” 

Sark, very busy with his file upon a refractory 
crank, did not answer for a minute or so. Then he 
said, without looking up: “To tell the truth, lass, 

; that news was arelieftome. Italways went against 
re to plot, and scheme, and circumvent a gentleman 
that had done me a bit of a kindness, even for his 
own sake. Now I know Lawyer Moss and he were 
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see you so soon, or, indeed—to see you at all, here, I 
mean.” Such was Lord Ulswater’s greeting to the 
brisk, spruce little attorney whom he found in the 
Tower Room. “You know my system, by this 
time.” 

Mr. Moss looked even more like # sparrow than be- 
fore, ashe put his head on one side and threwa 
sparkle of jocular cunning into his bead-like eyes. 
His coat, of sporting cut, his profuse display of jew- 
elry, his blue and white neck-scarf, fastened by a 
ruby-studded horseshoe of fine gold, his tan gloves, 
whipstick, and the white hat that he had laid on a 
carved oak-table beside him, jarred oddly with the 
associations of that huge monastic apartment. He 
was an irritating anachronism, that little man from 
the Old Jewry, standing in the Tower Koom at St. 
Pagans. 

He had some spirit, though, this defender of thieves 
and frequenter of betting-rooms, and he met Lord 
Ulswater’s gaze unabashed. ‘I know very well, my 
lord, that you prefer to keep the man that does your 
dirty work out of the way of your swell friends,” said 
Mr. Moss, sturdily; ‘‘ and I’m not the sort of person, 
cad as you may think me, to intrude myself where 
I’m not wanted. ButIam a good man of business 
to a good paymaster, and you are that, my Lord 
Ulswater. So I think, in pelting down here by the 
early train, to the injury of my regular business, I’ve 
deserved a better reception than you seem inclined to 
give me.” Aud there was an air of injured merit 
about the attorney which contirmed his statement. 

Lord Ulswater had been looking serious and stern, 
but now a frank, bright smile broke out like actual 
sunshine, and lit up his handsome face, and the old 
charm that never man or woman resisted came back 
to his manner. 

“Sit down, Moss,” he said, genially; ‘‘and excuse 
my churlishness. I have had much to annoy me of 
late.» No, not mouey, which I see you are thinking 
of; I’ve enough of that; but a man who is about to 
marry has often as much on his hands as suflives to 
sour his temper. 1 wish Castles and Taping were at 
the bottom of the sea, sometimes. If you were my 
only lawyer, Moss, I don’t think I should have so 
many vexatious delays to complain of. And I really 
do not see why I should not take my business out of 
those people’s hands—do you?” 

Mr. Moss blinked his bright little eyes, and ducked 
his well-oiled head, and rubbed his plump hands 
approvingly. He understood Lord Ulswater well 
enough. To be sole solicitor to the House of Carnac, 
would repay him for manya slight, and for much 
trouble. But he was a great deal too shrewd tw cal- 
culate on the performauce of 4 promise so vaguely 
expressed, so he turned from the glittering vision, 
and explained his errand. 

“* My lord,’’ the attorney began, “ in the first place, 
on getting your letter, I set certain agencies to work, 
to tind out whether the party you mentioned really 
was in England. The police thought it impossibie. 
Orders had been given to prevent his leaving West 
Australia—so 1 understand, and also to examine the 
lists of home-coming passengers, with a view to ap- 
prehend Sark. Soi gather that your lordship has 
put a spoke in his wheel, of which 1 knew nothing?” 

The owner of St. Pagans nodded assent. 

Mr. Muss resumed: ‘‘ Some other acquaintances of 
mine, who don’t wear blue tunic, with white letter- 
ing on the collars, bat who know a thing or two, are 
not quite of the opinion of Scotland Yard. No one 
has set eyes on Dandy Jem; but Jem’s wife was seen 
in Clapham, not many days ago, by @ lad now in 
trouble; I’ve got to defend him—a mere area sneak 
—but. he was in court the day of Sark’s trial, and 
remembered his wife fainting when the verdict was 
given against him.” 

“Clapham! an unlikely place to look for Loys 
Fleming! Can she be nursery-governess in a serious 
family? or is Sark himself hiding there in the dis- 
guise of a reader, or tetotal lecturer, I wonder?” 
said Lord Ulswater, with well-feigned indifference. 

“No other news, Muss?” He had watched the at- 
torney’s face while he told his tale, and saw plainly 
that Mr. Moss had not yet played out all his hand. 
It was the card in reserve for which his client waited. 

The lawyer’s eyes twinkled as he thrust his hand 
into a pocket of his tight-fitting coat and dragged out 
a crumpled newspaper, @ thin, creased newspaper of 

that day’s issue, and that still seemed damp as when 
the early news-boy left it at Mr. Moss’s door. “Tm 
an early riser,” said the attorney, with the slightly 
fatuous complacency without which it seems impos- 
sible to mention that meritorious habit--“ always 


the worm, he! he! my lord, and it isn’t easy to catch 
me napping of a morning. And I always take a peep 
at the paper before breakfast. I saw something in 
this that made me send out my shipjack in his pan- 
try-jacket running for a cab, as if a cab had beena 
fire-engine; and I hardly took time to swallow my 
cotfee—paid double-fare fur a scamper to the railway 
terminus, and saved the train. Here I am; and 
this—-” he gave a thump with his fist to the crumpled 
paper—* this brought me.” 

Lord Ulswater, who possessed more than one of the 
qualities of the great John Churchill, Duke of Mar!- 
borough, sat serenely calm, surveying the excited 
little legal practitioner with perfect composure. But 
very likely this grand indifference was @ mere mask, 
beneath which were hidden impatience, apprehen- 
sion, and adim foreboding of woe and calamity to 
come. ‘ Well, Moss,” he said, coolly, as the attorney 
unfolded the paper, with fingers that were less steady 
than usu: 
this tragedy of yours.” 


was. We know what the bird must do that picks up | 


“I am waiting for the development of 


Moss, as he hunted for the desired paragraph. “Ah! 
to be sure—here it is.” And without further pre- 
face, he began to read aloud: ‘The Great Cumber- 
land Street Murder. Additional particulars have 
transpired since yesterday with respect to this cold- 
blooded and atrocious crime. Our readers will 
remember—” 

“Very likely they will,’ interrupted Lord Uls- 
water; ‘‘ but I have not the honor to be one of their 
readers. Spare me that penny-a-liner’s jargon, Moss, 
please. It is a literary language quite sui generis, 
and it sets my teeth on edge, however pleasantly it 
may titillate the ears of others. So, if you will kind- 
ly translate that high-flown rubbish into sober 
English, I will listen, and be thankful. There has 
been a murder then? Do I know the victim?” 

Mr. Moes looked Lord Ulswater in the face, straight 
between the eyes, as he would have done in an in- 
terview with one of his customary clients, guests of 
the governor of Newgate. ‘ Yes, I think so,” he 
said, bluntly. 

** What is the name, then?” asked Lord Ulswater, 
very quietly; and then suddenly starting and flush- 
ing crimson, he exclaimed: * Not that woman—not 
Sark’s wife?” 

There was a dreadful longing and eagerness im- 
plied in the tone in which those last words were 
uttered, a longing and an eagerness that would have 
shocked most men. But Mr. Moss was case-hard- 
ened, and not squeamish. He shook his head. ‘ No 
woman, my lord. A dead body, that of a gentleman, 
was found in the river, and was conveyed to a pri- 
vate hotel in Arundel street, Grupp’s by name, on 
account of a printed card of the hotel being found 
about the murdered man’s person. It was a murder, 
plainly. The surgeons agreed on that. Skull beaten 
in by blows of some sharp, heavy implement—per- 
haps a crowbar or a shipwright’s chisel. Robbery not 
apparently the object. The watch had been snatched 
away, certainly, part of the broken watch-guard re- 
maining behind, but the money in the pockets, gold 
and silver, was untouched; so was a porte-monnaie 
or pocket-book, in which was a fifty-pound note of 
the Bank of England, quite new, with the name of 
William Morgan, M. P., endorsed upon it.” 

Lord Ulswater could not repress a second start. 
“Morgan! surely not!” he said. ‘His sister, poor 
thing, told me he was abroad, on his way to Egypt. 
Is the body his? Impossible!” 

“‘ Not Mr. Morgan’s, by any means,” returned the 
attorney; “but I was going to say that it is a curious 
circumstance that of the cash being found intact. It 
was a Thames police boat that picked the corpse up, 
floating out with the tide. They fancy, at Scotland 
Yard, that the murderer took the watch to give 
some sort of color to the act, as a common crime 
done for common motives of plunder, and that he 
meant to ritle the victim, and was disturbed by some 
one, At any rate, they have found the place, among 
the wood-piles at the bottom of Great Cumberland 
street, where the deed was done. The sawdust and 
shavings were soaked with blood, and a crushed hat, 
with the name of Stephen Marsh—” 

“ Marsh—of Shellton—the apothecary?” cried Lord 
Ulswater, springing up from his chair. 

“That was the name in the hat; and Mrs, Marsh 
has been communicated with—so the paper says— 
and is expected in London to-day, to identify— 

‘Is any one suspected? Do they know, or guess, 
who did it?” interrupted Lord Ulswater, pacing the 
room with rapid strides. 

Mr. Moss shook his head dubiously. ‘ They talk 
in the usual oracular way,” he said; ‘ police on the 
track—important clue—and so forth, with obvious 
reasons for not being more explicit at present; but 
one never knows whether this is mere kidment—beg 
pardon, my lord, kidment means empty talk—or 
whether they have genuine information.” 

Lord Ulswater continued to pace the room, as men 
do when they are strongly stirred by some. unwel- 
come tidings. ‘ Poor wretch!” he said, impulsively. 
«When I wrote to you to have him watched, if pos- 
sible, to see if in his trip to London he should have any 
communication with Sark and his wife—you bungled 
that business, I must say, Moss—I little thought— 
A clownish, butcherly act. Do you suspect any one 
in particular, pray, Mr. Moss?” he added, wheeling 
short round upon the attorney. 

Mr. Moss rose too. ‘I did suspect somebody,” he 
said, winking and nodding with great significance; 
“but since I came here—eh?—Mercy on us! My 
lord—”’ 

The last words were spoken in a sort of screech, 
like that of a hen in the hawk’s claws; for Lord Uls- 
water had suddenly caught up his legal adviser, as a 
strong man might lift an infant, and in a moment 
more the wretched little attorney found his body 
thrust through the deep embrasure of the open win- 
dow, and dangling, helpless, over the gaping depth 
below, nothing but sky above, nothing but sea beiow, 
and tour hundred feet of sheer precipice, by which to 
measure the perils of a fall. 

“This is beyond a joke—-mercy—I meant—” gur- 
gled the smart little lawyer, as all the sins of his life 
crowded on his memory at once, and he looked down 
at the giddy gulf that intervened between him and 
the sea, and his brain reeled, and he shut his eyes, 
and groaned, and tried to pray. He was not a cow- 
ard; but ordinary courage counts for nothing in face 
of such a prospect as that of imminent, sudden, inev- 
itableceath. He was taint and sick when the mighty 
arms that had pushed him through the deep window 
lifted him back into the room with equal ease, and 
dropped him, helpless, on a sofa. He recovered from 

what was almost a swoon, to see Lord Ulswater 





“Tragedy you way well call it,” returned Mr. 





| Standing over him smiling. 


“ Listen, Moss,” he said. ‘*Qucee, when that poor 
hound who has gone to his account came here drunk, 
and tried to get good terms from me by bullying, it 
was all I could do to refrain from lifting him through 
that very window, as I lifted you just now, and toss- 
ing him, like a pebble, down into the sea that roared 
and surged four hundred feet below. Do you take 
warning; never think to get a hold on me by fear, 
lest you burn your fingers. And for the matter of 
that, your fancy that / knocked that troublesome 
fellow on the head is a very absurd one. Fifty people 
could swear to my being here, or at Shellton Manor, 
all the time. Pshaw! Moss; do you think I am fool 
enough to bruise my own flesh for the sake of crush- 
ing a teasing gnat like that? You ought to know 
me better, man.” 
The attorney adjusted his ruffled cravat, and 
smoothed down his glossy whiskers. He was much 
disturbed in soul. Had Lord Ulswater been an ordi- 
nary man, his natural pugnacity would have been 
roused to avenge the late affront he had experienced ; 
but Mr; Moss would as soon have pitted himself 
against a Bengal tiger as against this radiant, hard, 
ruthless client of his, all whose habitual suavity 
seemed to have been reassumed in an instant. So, 
instead of flying at Lord Ulswater’s throat, Mr. Moss 
began an apology for his implied suspicions, an 
apology which was graciously accepted. 
“ This has been a confidential interview, you know, 
and we understand each other quite well now,” re- 
marked Lord Ulswater. “ By the way, does it not 
occur to you that Sark may have struck the blow?” 
Mr. Moss had not thought of such a probability be- 
fore, nor did he put faith in it then, but it was not for 
him to contraiict a client of Lord Ulswater’s stamp. 
He snapped, therefore, at the idea, and volunteered 
to get’handbills posted, before night, offering a re- 
ward for Sark’s apprehension. “The government 
have proposed to give a hundred on conviction; we 
might add another,” he suggested. 
Lord Ulswater knit his brows. ‘ No,” he said, 
after a moment’s hesitation—“‘no. On no account, 
help the police to capture that man; on no account 
lay a fresh charge against him, false or true, until 
you hear from me again. I—I cannot quite decide; 
but find him out if youcan. If it costs me a thou- 
sand pounds, find him, and do not lose a moment in 
letting me know his address. Don’t telegraph par- 
ticulars. The Shellton gossips have long ears. The 
address will do alone.” 
Mr. Moss promised implicit and discreet obedience ; 
and then, as the attorney must of necessity be hun- 
gry, unless, indeed, his aerial prospect from the out- 
side of the old Tower window had taken away his 
appetite, Lord Ulswater rang for refreshments. Had 
Castles come down on business, or had Taping come 
down, those eminent solicitors would have been asked 
to stay and partake of luncheon or of dinner in a 
regular way, and even stiff Lady Harriet would have 
been condescendingly civil and kind to the respected 
family lawyers, who had it in their power to make 
the wheels of family monetary arrangements run 
smoothly or the reverse, and to whom many a tan- 
gled mortgage account was clear. But Lord Uls- 
water was too experienced to exact his proud old 
aunt to sit at table in such company as that of Mr. 
Moss of the Old Jury and the Old Bailey. 

Mr. Moss, in spite of the curtailment of bis break- 
fast, and his harried journey to the seaside, could not 
eat much. He was a bealthy little man enough, and, 


-to use his own expression, could usually play as good 


a knife and fork as anybody; but the edge was taken 
off his appetite for that one day. The glimpse he had of 
shoal-water, flecked with white froth, where the 
rocks approached the surface, had been too much for 
his nerves. But he drank several glasses of sherry; 
and as he got into his hack basket-carriage to be 
driven back to Shellton Station, he grasped in his 
hot, flabby hand the cool, strong hand that Lord Uls- 
water held out to him, and swore, inwardly, to be 
true li to his d client for life. . 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Hire. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. 


LECTURE No. XVI. 


BABY IS TO BE CHRISTENED.—MRS, CAUDLE CAN- 
VASSES THE MERITS OF PROBABLE GODFATHERS. 








«“ ComE, now, love, about baby’s name? ‘The dear 
thing’s three months old, and not a name to its 
back yet. There you goagain! Talk of it to-mor- 
row! No; we'll talk of it to-night. There’s no hav- 
ing a word with you in the daytime—but here you 
can’t leave me. Now don’t say you wish you could, 
Caudle; that’s unkind, and not treating a wife—es- 
pecially the wife I am to you—as she deserves. It 
isn’t often that I speak; but Ido believe you’d like 
never to hear the sound of my voice. I might as 
well have been born dumb! 

“J suppose the baby must have a godfather; and 
so, Caudle, who shall we have? Who do you think 
will be able to do the most for it? No, Caudle, no; 
I’m not a selfish woman— nothing of the sort—but I 
hope I’ve the feelings of a mother; and what’s the 
use of a godfather, if he gives notbing else to the 
child buta name? A child might almost as well not 
be christened at all. And so who shall we have? 
What do yousay? Anybody? Aren’t you ashamed 
of yourself, Caudle? Don’t you think something will 
happen to you, to talk in that way? I don’t know 
where you pick up such principles. I’m thinking 
who there is among our acquaintance who can do the 
most for the blessed creature, and you say,—‘Any- 





body?” Caudle, you’re quite a heathen. 








“There Wagstaff. No chance of his ever marry- 
ing, and he’s very fond of babies. He’s plenty of 
money, Caudle; and I think he might be got. Babies, 
I know it—babies are his weak side. Woulkin’t it be 
@ blessed thing to tind our dear child in his will? 
Why don’t you speak? I declare, Caudle, you seem 
to care no more for the child than if it was a strang- 
er’s, People who can’t love children more than you 
do, ought never to have ’em. You dont like Wag- 
staf’? No more doI much; but what’s that to do 
with it? People who’ve their families to provide for, 
mustn’t think of their feelings. J don’t like him; but 
then I’m a mother, and love my baby! You wont 
have Wagstaff, and that’s flat? Ha, Caudle, you’re 
like nobody else—not fit for this workl, you’re not. 

“ What do you think of Pagsby? I can’t bear his 
wife; but that’s nothing todo withit. J know my 
duty to my babe: I wish other people did. What do 
you say? Pugsby’s a wicked fellow? Ha! that’s 
like you—always giving people a bad name. We 
mustn’t always believe what the world says, Caudle; 
it doesn’t become us as Christians to do it. I only 
know that he hasn’t chick or child ; and, besides that, 
he’s very strorg interest in the Bluecoats; and so, if 
Pugsby—— Now, don’t fly out at the man in that 
manner. Caudle, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self! You can’t speak well of anybody. Where do 
you think to go to? 

“* What do you say, then, to Sniggins? Now, don’t 
bounce round in that way, letting the cold air into 
the bed! What's the matter with Sniggins? You 
wouldn't ask him a favor for the world? Well, it’s a 
good thing the baby has somebody to care for it: £ 
will. What do you say? Jshan't? I will, I can tell 
you. Sniggins, besides being a warm man, has good 
interest in the Customs; and there’s nice pickings 
there, if one only goes the right way to get ’em. It’s 
no use, Caudle, your fidgeting about—not a bit. I’m 
not going to have baby lost—sacrificed, I may say, 
like its brothers and sisters. What do I mean by be- 
ing sacrificed? O, you know what I mean very well. 
What have any of ’em got by their godfathers beyond 
a half-pint mug, a knife and fork, and spoon—and a 
shabby coat, that I know was bought second-hand, 
for Icould almost swear to the place? And then 
there was your fine friend Hartley’s wife—what did 
she give to Caroline? Why, a trumpery lace cap it 
made me blush to look at. What? Jt was the best 
she could afford? Then she’d no right to stand for 
the child. People who csn’t do better than that 
have no business to take the responsibility of god- 
mother. They ought to know their duties better. 

“Well, Caudle, you can’t object to Goldman! Yes, 
you do! Was there ever suchaman? What for? 
He's a usurer andahunks? Well, I’m sure, you’ve 
no business in this world, Caudle; you have such 
high-flown notions. Why, isn’t the man as rich as 
the bank? And as for his being a usurer,—isn’t it 
all the better for those who come after him? I’m 
sure it’s well there’s some people in the world who 
save money, seeing the stupid creatures who throw 
it away. But you are the strangest man! I really 
believe you think money a sin, instead cf the greatest 
blessing ; for I can’t mention any of our acquaintance 
that’s rich—and I’m sure we don’t know teo many 
such people—that you haven’t somethirg to say 
against ’em. It’s only beggars that you like. people 
with not a shilling to bless themselves. Ha! though 
you’re my husband, I must say it~you’re a man of 
low notions, Caudle. I only hope none of the dear 
boys will take after their father! 

“And [ should like to know what’s the objection to 
Goldman? The only thing against him is his name; 
I must confess it, I don’t like the name of Lazarus: 
it’s low, and doesn’t sound genteel—not at all respec- 
table. But, after he’s gone and done what’s proper 
for the child, the boy could easily slip Lazarus into 
Laurence. I’m told the thing’s done often. No, 
Caudle, don’t say that—I’m not a mean woman; cer- 
tainly not; quite the reverse. I’ve only a parent’s 
love for my children; and I must say it—I wish 
everybody felt as I did. 

“TI suppose, if the truth was known, you’d like 
your tobacco-pipe friend, your pot-companion, Pre’- 
tyman, to stand for the child? You'd have no objec- 
tion? I thought not! Yes; I knew what it ws 
coming to. He’s a beggar, he is; and a person who 
stays out half the night; yes, he does; and it’s no we 
your denying it—a beggar and a tippler, and that’s 
the man you’d make godfather to your own flesh and 
blood! Upon my word, Caudle, it’s enough to make 
@ woman get up and dress berself to hear you talk. 

‘Well, I can hardly tell you, if you wont have 
Wagstatt, or Pagsby, or Sniggins, or Goldman, cr 
somebody that’s respectable, to do what's proper, the 
child shan’t be christened at all, As for Prettyman, 
or any such raff—no, never! I’m sure there’s a cer- 
tain set of people that poverty’s catching from, and 
that Prettyman’s one of ’em. Now, Caudle, I wont 
have my dear child lost by any of your sp:ttoon 
acquaintance, I can tell you. 

“No; unless Ican have my way, the child shan’t 
be christened at all. What do you say? Jt must 
haveaname? There’s no ‘must’ at all in the case— 
none. No: it shall have no name; and then see 
what the world will say. I'll call it Number six— 
yes, that will do as well as anything else, unless I’ve 
the godfather I like. Number Six Caudle! ba! ha! I 
think that must make you ashamed of yourself, if 
anything can. Nnmber Six Caudle—a much better 
name than Mr. Prettyman could give; yes, Number 
Six! What do you say? Anything but Number 

Seven? O Caudle, if ever—” 

“Atthis moment,” writes Caudle, “little Namber 
Six began to cry; and taking advantage of the happy 
accident, I someliow got to sleep.” 
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SROOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOS 
FEMALE PHYSICIANS. 

We cannot understand why the regular faculty— 
the doctors of the masculine persuasion—are 80 un- 
willing to admit women to share with them in the 
honors and emoluments of the profession; with quick 
perception, clear intuition, an abiding patience, deep 
sympathy, and a positive knowledge of the physio- 
logical ph enomena occurring in their sex, it appears 
to us that they are equally well fitted, at least, as 
men to perform those offices required of them in the 
sick chamber. In many cases there seems a gross 
impropriety in admitting one of the masculine sex 
there, to do which every feeling of delicacy must be 
outraged; and the necessity cannot be admitted 
where one of the other sex can be employed to take 
his place. The refusal of the faculty to admit them 
to an associative position with themselves, is an ar- 
gument in favor of female doctors. The regulars, 
like the silversmiths at Ephesus, when Paul preach- 
ed to them, fear that their craft is in danger, and 
hence pull every string to prevent their assuming 
the place of medical doctors. 

A late document, from a distinguished M_D., 

g female doctors a failure, was a blow 
aimed at our r female medical institutions here, though 
not, we believe, a fatal one. We think that it still 
holds up its head, and sends out its customary class 
of gradaates, who find a ready welcome in the com- 
munity, and at once step into practice. Their suc- 
cess is a triumphant refutation of the charge of fail- 
ure, and a guaranty of the perfect propriety and ad- 
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‘ vantage of continuing to educate females for the pro- 


fession. Some few of the regular practitioners, to 
their credit be it said, believe in this great idea of 
the age, and certain cases have come to our knowl- 
edge where consultations have been held by them, 
with female doctors, to entire satisfaction, where the 
female practitioners have evinced as much scientific 
erudition, and as Foady a knowledge of disease, as 
their line cé=1 ‘ers 

Besides a conviction of the propriety and entire 
expediency of allowing females to become practi- 
tioners of medicine, we are in favor of it on the broad 
ground of fair play. Their exclusion is narrow and 
mean, and represses in females an ambition as noble 
as any that inspires men who lay claim to merit, be- 
cause of the sacrifice it involves. Why should they 
not be allowed to sacrifice something for the same 
ambitious end? at least, be allowed to try their abili- 
ty to cope with man in this race-field, or any other, 
where mind contests the palm with mind. This is 
an age of progression, when female rights are mooted 
80 strenuously that we do not know but to-morrow’s 
sun will show woman as our equal, at the polls, and, 
also serving as barristers or jurors, and even parad- 
ing as soldiers, and we are almost ready to admit 
anything, lest it be taken whether we admit it or not. 

We have received the Eighteenth Annual An- 
nouncement of the Wowman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, for 1867-8, which is a high-toned and 
able paper, arguing judiciously, but powerfully, in 





the insinuation, that the admission, to the ranks of 
medicine, of intelligent and pure-minded women— 
and the admission of such only is contemplated by 
our movement—should tend to degrade the dignity 
of the profession, or lessen its hold upun the public 
esteem. True culture in any department of learning, 


is retiniug and ennobling in its influence alike upon ' 





man and woman, and we regard it as a libel upon the 
science of medicine that it forms an exception to the 
general rule.” 

The report would divert no woman from the true 
field of her duties in the family, as deprecated by 
opponents because of the assumed laboriousness and 
unfitness of the profession for woman; but pointing 
to the multitudes of laborious offices performed by 
woman for a living, it says: ‘‘ When there facts are 
remembered, we may be pardoned our non-apprecia~ 
tion of that pseudo-generosity, that would shield wo- 
men from the strain of body and mind, the fatigue 
and mental anxieties incident to the study and prac- 
tice of medicine.” It also answers the charge that 
women seek the profession because it is more re- 
spectable and remunerative than ordinary avocations 
thus: “We claim for medical women no immunity 
from the infirmities of our common nature, but admit 
their liability to influences such as may be supposed 
to govern the purest and best of men; but what man, 
we would ask, with the talent for a noble profession, 
and with opportunities for acquiring a knowledge of 
its principles, and of becoming expert in its practice, 
would choose rather to plod on the round of the day- 
laborer, with remuneration barely sufficient to sup- 
ply his most imperative necessities?” 

The objection of an iniperfect educational basis has 
a degree of force, but some of our best male doctors 
have no better than the female in this particular, and 
facilities are constantly increasing for remedying 
this, and placing them on an intellectual par with 
man. 





THE WAY TO BLANKET HORSES. 


Very few persons understand how to apply a blan- 
ket to a horse to protect him from contracting cold. 
We frequently see the blanket folded double and laid 
across the rump and a part of the animal’s back, 
leaving those parts of the body which need protection 
entirely exposed to the cold storms or chilling winds, 

Those parts of the body of a horse which surround 
tbe lungs require the benefit of a blanket, in prefer- 
ence to his flanks and rump. When we are exposed 
to a current of cold air, to guard against any injury 
from contracting cold, we shield our shoulders, neck, 
chest and back. If these parts be kept protected, 
the lower part of the body will endure a degree of 
cold far more intense without any injury to the body 
than if the lungs were not kept warm with suitable 
covering. The same thing holds true in the protec- 
tion of horses. The blanket should cover the neck, 
withers and shoulders, and be brought together as 
closely as a man battons his overcoat when bracing 
his bosom to the driving storm. Let the lungs of a 
horse be well protected with a heavy blanket, and 
he will seldom contract cold, even if the hindmost 
parts of his body are not covered. 

We refer more particularly to blanketing horses 
that have become unusually warm from over-exer- 
tion or hard driving, and exposing them to a current 
of cold air while standing still. 

Many of our best teamsters protect the breasts of 
their horses with a piece of heavy cloth about two 
feet square, hanging down from the lower end of the 
collar. This is an excellent practice in cold weather, 
as the most important part of the animal is constant- 
ly shielded from the cold wind, especially when 
travelling towards a strong current. The forward 
end of horse-blankets should be made to fit as closely 
around the breast of a horse as our garments fit 
our bodies. 

Most horses will contract a violent cold almost as 
soon as a man, if not blanketed while he stands still, 
after having been exercised so violently as to pro- 
duce profuse perspiration So long as a horse is kept 
in motion, there is little danger of his suffering any 
inconvenience from cold winds, But allow him to 
stand still for a few minutes, while loading or un- 
loading, without a heavy blanket to protect his 
shoulders and lungs, and he will take cold sooner 
than some men. 











A VALUABLE MILK FARM. 

Mr. Ross Winans of Baltimore, now over seventy 
years of age, purchased in 1861, a farm of about seven 
hundred acres, along the banks of the Patapsco 
River, and about six miles from Baltimore. His land 
cost him $50,000; he added buildings at a cost of 
$20,000; his fencing cost him $3000, and he manured 
at an outlay of $67,000; making the total cost of his 
estate $120,000. During the year ending the first of 
May last, his sales of milk amounted to $37,630.71; of 
cows and calves, in the same period, he sold $11,986 
worth, and had fifteen or twenty more animals on 
hand than at the commencement of the year. He 
however purchased $9098 worth of cows and heifers 
during the year. At the close of the year he had on 
hand two hundred and twenty tons of hay, and his 
total product of hay for the year was estimated at 
eighteen hundred tons—a great average per acre. 
His system of manuring tends to build up and nour- 
ish his land, and not to impoverish it. His milk is 
sold to the small grocers in Baltimore at thirty cents 
a gallon. 





THE PRINCE IMPERIAL.—A Roman Catholic pa- 
per says the Prince Imperial’s health “is such as to 
leave no hope of his recovery. The poor child is a 
victim to scrofula of the most determined character, 
and part of the bone has already been removed and 
replaced by plates of gold, in a recent operation. It 
is stated pusitively as the opinion of M. Nelaton that 
he cannot survive a second operation, and that his 
living to succeed to the throne is utterly imprutable.” 





fashion and Gossip. 


A PLEASANT REUNION, 


Here is a short piece of gossip which we copy from 
the New York Home Journal: 

A few months after the breaking out of the war in 
61, @ party of four ladies and four gentlemen were 
dining together at Delmonico’s. During the dinner, 
in talking over the national affairs, the gentlemen, 
one and all, solemnly agreed to volunteer and serve 
during the war. The ladies were very enthusiastic, 
and promised to do all in their power to help the 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. By Anthony 
Trollope, author of **The (laverings,” “Can You 
Forgive Her?” “The Small House at Allington,” 
** Doctor Thorne,” © Orley Farm,” etc. With ilus- 
trations by George H. Thomas. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

Trollope’s last work comes to us in Harper & 
Brothers’ best style, harmonious with the library 
edition of their novels. The story isa capital one, 
strongly marked in its delineation of character, in 
plot involving that nice famillarity with society which 
makes his works seem like reflexes of life, rather 
than imaginings. This work is equal to his best for 





good cause. They then signed a d t, 

if they lived through the struggle, to meet at the 
house of one of the ladies on a certain day, hour and 
year, and there relate their several experiences. The 
day named for the reunion was the 14th of June, 
1867, when they all assembled together once more. 
Twoof the gentlemen had been promoted on the 
field for bravery; one was a colonel, and the other a 
major. The remaining two had both been wounded, 
one having lost a leg, and the other an arm. As for 
the ladies, one was married to the gallant soldier who 
lost his leg, he having fallen in love with her while 
she was nursing the wounded in the hospital; 
another was engaged to the colonel, and the third to 
the gentleman who lost hisarm. The fourth young 
lady and the major assured the rest that they had 
arranged to live single the remainder of their lives. 
The evening was delightfully passed in listening to 
the many thrilling and a few amusing adventures 
each had gone through. We promise to give a de- 
scription of the said military weddings when they 
occur, 

THE QUEEN OF PORTUGAL.—The young Queen of 
Portugal evinces great interest in the Paris Exposi- 
tion. She might often be seen in the building, seated 
in an arm-chair on wheels, which a servant was 
pushing about in the direction indicated by his royal 
mistress, Her majesty resembles her sister, Princess 
Clothilde, in that she possesses the same infantine 
grace, and yet she does not lack dignity of manner. 
The queen is fuirer than her sister, and altogether 
her appearance is more delicate; they both possess 
the same large, jutting-out forehead and expressive 
eyes, which they inherit from their father, King 
Victor Emmanuel. The queen’s foilet was very sim- 
ple—a gray silk dress, and a black silk paletot, al- 
most covered with gimp, and a white bonnet, trimmed 
with violets. A lady in waiting walked near her 
majesty. 

SALE OF VALUABLES.—At a gale of jewels in Lon- 
don, a superb diamond necklace, composed of forty- 
nine graduated stones set in collets, and a brilliant 
cluster snap, the property of Baroness Truro, was 
sold for eight hundred and ninety guineas. ‘A rare 
and valuable old Sevres dessert service, enriched 
with bands of turquoise, rehaussee d’or, and pencilled 
with wreaths of flowers by Boucat, Bouillat, Fumez, 
Lecot, and other Sevres painters of the time of Louis 
XV. and XVI., consisting of one hundred and five 
pieces, brought five hundred and twenty guineas. It 
was described as the finest dessert service on sale in 
Europe. 





HER ABSENCE ACCOUNTED FOR.—The absence of 
the Empress of the French from the Paris races on 
Sunday the 2d, the great prize day, has given rise to 
much talk in France. Her majesty is in excellent 
health, and the explanation given of the matter is 
that, as neither the Czar nor the Czarowitch took his 
wife with him to Paris, the Empress Eugenie chose 
to consider the meeting at Longchamps as a “‘ gen- 
tleman’s party,” and declined to attend. 

COMPLIMENT TO AMERICAN BEAUTY.—At the last 
ball given at the Tuileries, it was observed that the 
finest women were Americans or of American ex- 
traction. Mrs. B.S., of New York, was in a lovely 
maize robe, over which a haze of tulle appeared to 
hover, looped up by tea roses and glistening foliage. 
A small bouquet on the bosom bloomed among dia- 
mond pendants on her neck. Her hair, which is jet 
black, was braided a l’empire with gold. Miss V. 
was another beautiful American star, as also Mrs. 
R., who wore a feather peplum over a bouillonne 
skirt. 

HOME AND FOREIGN GossiP.—The census reveals 
the terrible fact that there are in this country 730,000 
bachelors who can never obtain wives, because there 
is not enough of the other sex to “ go round.” ——Mr. 
Bush, of Chicago, was fined three dollars and costs 
for kicking his wife out of bed. She had scratched 
his back with a curry comb.—Eighteen brides 
billed and cooed at the Delavan, Albany, Thursday. 
——Incompatibility of temperament is sufficient 
cause for divorce in Connecticut.——A lady in Boone, 
Mo., recently gave birth to four boys at once. Her 
husband bore up manfully for some time, but last 
week committed suicide. ——A German in New York 
hung himself to his bedpost from chagrin at his 
wife’s scolding.——A lone widow in Elmira drove off 
a burglar by emptying her wash-bowl over his head 
from an upper window.— aA beautiful marchioness 
committed suicide in Genoa recently, but for what 
cause is unknown.—Eugenie has asked Alexandra 
to come across and see her and try a change of air. 
——At the grand review in Paris, the Princess Obe- 
linski’s robe was sea green, covered with tea roses; 
and she wore a diadem worth 500,000 francs.——The 
Princess of Wales is much improved. She will go 
to the Ducheas of Sutherland’s place on a visit soon. 


interest; more quiet, perhaps, but of great strength. 

It is the story of a poor, half-starved curate, who geta 

in great distress on suspicion of stealing a check, 

evolving through its elimination all shades of feeling 

—sympathy, pride, love, meanness—not even sparing 

“the cloth,” in its scope. Four sale by A. Willian.s 

& Co. 

HIsTORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By 
John William Draper, M.D., LL.D.. Proteasor of 
Chemistry and Physiology in the University of 
New York} , author of a © Treatise on Human 
Ph ysiology,* * a “History of the Intellectual Dr- 
walepeen of Europe,” etc., etc. In three volumes. 
Vol. I. Containing the causes of the war, and the 


U - 
dent Buchanan's Adminietration, Now York, 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 

Professor Draper has in his present volume done 
an excellent work in showing, by philosophical 
analysis, the true causes of the recent war, tracing 
them back to the origin of our country’s history, and 
demonstrating how little men had to do with the 
matter which should render them responsible. The 
rebellion was the result of a train of those fatalities 
which attend nations, causing individuals to be in- 
struments, without or with their consent, and mak- 
ing in great results the providential hand visible that 
guides all through paths of light andshade. Profea- 
sor Draper’s exposition is an impartial and candid 
review of the many issues that have arisen between 
the two sections of the country, imputing to no par- 
ties exclusively the error of causing division, but to 
that natural distinction of races, caused by climate, 
that induces the “irrepressible conflict” mentioned 
as a generality, by politicians, but which is a positive 
and palpable fact. From our own history, wherein 
is apparent the fact that “societies advance in a 
preordained and inevitable course,” Professor Draper 
predicts a “day of retribution, not far off, for those 
who brought the curse of slavery upon this nation; 
who, for the sake of gain, armed it and strengthened 
it in its dying battle; who abetted it in its treason, 
and encouraged it in its fratricidal strife” Two 
more volumes are tocome. For sale by A. Williams 
& Co. 

NEw Musio.—Adams & Co., No. 21 Bromfield 
street, have published “Away! Away! the sparkling 
wine,” a@ new temperance song and quartet, and 
‘* Life’s Cares,” a song and chorus. 





Str. JAMES HOTEL.—We have received a splendid 
photograph of this hotel at the South End, from 
Major John R. Hall, the architect of the building. 
It will be a structure of which the city may be proud, 
and which is much needed at the present time. Lo- 
cated on the corner of Newton and St. James streets, 
it is near enough to the centre of the city to admit of 
easy transit, and remote enough from the tumult of 
the town to enjoy all the benefit of suburban quiet. 
It is finely situated, and must be a success. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION.—“We have before spoken 
of this excellent li weekly, and agnins tahe 
2 in calling the attention of our readers to the 

that the Flag has no ts in Lerten re 
literary journal. It is a ma Fa 
prin on excellent paper, a is ied t to JAR 
paper dD «| be pod . ; Send and get 
men number, and we know on wil cg wad 
Address Elliott, Thomes & know 7 Boston, Mass 
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A CHARLES DICKENS SCANDAL.—Says a London 
letter: They are telling a very awkward story about 
Dickens. Everybody knows, of course, that he has 
not for a long time lived with his wife. Not long ago 
he made a purchase at a jeweller’s of sundry articles, 
amounting to some two or three hundred pounds, and 
directed them to be sent to “ Mrs. Dickens.” For 
some unexplained cause, the messenger took them to 
the real Mrs. Dickens, instead of to the person in- 
tended by Mr. Dickens, under that appellation, and 
there has been quite a row about it. Mrs. Dickens 
refuses to give the articles up; Mr. Dickens refuses 
to pay for them, and the jeweller falls back on the 
letter of his instructions. They were, he says, order- 
ed to be sent to Mrs. Dickens, and to Mrs. Dickens 
they were delivered. If the great author dares to 
face a public exposure, there will be a pretty piece of 
work for the lawyers. 





SELF-LOVE.—By a sure contradiction, no system 
of philosophy gives such a base view of human na- 
ture as that which is founded on self-love. So sure 
is self-love to degrade whatever it touches, 





Ovuk PorRTFOLIO.—Ourself-binding Portfolio, which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLaa, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 





$1.50. 








favor of its institution. It complains of a spirit of 
proscription. “This opposition,” it says, “is, pro- 
fessedly, prompted by regard for the dignity and use- 
fulness of the profession, and the consequent welfare 
of the community, by respect for the sacredness of 
family and maternal relations, and by a concern lest 
the modesty and delicacy of woman should be injuri- 
ously affected’? The report continues: “ We repel 
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Then slowly turned her lovely hea: 
For she heard one near her breathe a 
“O, had J music!" he softly said. 

The third lover held himself aloof, 

To dream about her beauty rare, 
Then drew on canvas her peerless fac. . 

With those eyes and that shiny hair 
It was hers, and yet an angel's face, 

That was the way the painter plea. 
The lady smiled at his dream of her- 





























(Written for The Flag of our Uni. 
THE LADY’S CHOICE 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


There was a lady had lovers four, 
O, she was wonderfully fair, 
She kept them thralled by her dazzlin 
Her merry smile and shining hair. 
Of the four who loved her, one wrote *. 
And one played sweetest melodies, 
One was a painter of noble fame, 
And one had nought to bring like th: » 


The poet wrote her a lovely lay, 
Te rang her praise from line to line; 
He yielded his heart up like a pearl 
In verses flery sweet as wine, 
Was ever a lady wooed so well? 
She smiled upon him as she read— 
But one stood near her all abashed, 
“O, could J write!’ he sadly said. 


The second lover wrote not a word, 
But played upon his dulcimer 
Sweet longing notes of passion and w 
And every note was love for her. 
The lady listened as to a spell, 


“0, could J paint!"’ one whispering: . 


He had no way to win him renown, 
But he could be tender, and wise, 

And brave, and true as a lover needs 
And love dweit in his faithful eyes. 

“0, you who pgint,"’ said the lady, th. 

“ You who write, and you who play, 

You have your great lives, you have , ... 
Tam only one dream on the way. 


“ But here's a heart where I'm all in» !. 

And its love is so measureless, 

That better than poem, picture, or su , 
It had plead by its silentness. 

Then go to Fame, and to other loves 
You will Gnd smaller need of me 

Than this one heart where I ‘m all |) 
Which forever my home shall be |'' 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LADY’S CHOICE. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


There was a lady had lovers four, 
O, she was wonderfully fair, 

She kept them thralled by her dazzling eyes, 
Her merry smile and shining hair. 

Of the four who loved her, one wrote songs, 
And one played sweetest melodies, 

One was a painter of noble fame, 
And one had nought to bring like these. 


The poet wrote her a lovely lay, 
It rang her praise from line to line; 
He yielded his heart up like a pearl 
In verses flery sweet as wine. 
Was ever a lady wooed so well ? 
She smiled upon him as she read— 
But one stood near her all abashed, 
“0, could J write!'* he sadly said. 


The second lover wrote not a word, 
But played upon his dulcimer 
Sweet longing notes of passion and woe, 
And every note was love for her. 
The lady listened as to a spell, 
Then slowly turned her lovely head, 
For she heard one near her breathe a sigh,— 
“O, had J music !"* he softly said. 


The third lover held himself aloof, 
To dream about her beauty rare, 
Then drew on canvas her peerless face, 
With those eyes and that shiny hair. 
It was hers, and yet an angel's face, 
That was the way the painter plead; 
The lady smiled at his dream of her— 
*O, could J paint !"’ one whispering said. 


He had no way to win him renown, 
But he could be tender, and wise, 

And brave, and true as a lover needs, 
And love dwelt in his faithful eyes. 

“0, you who pgint,”’ said the lady, then, 

“ You who write, and you who play, 

You have your great lives, you have your fame, 
Tam only one dream on the way. 


“ But here's a heart where I'm all in all, 

And its love is so measureless, 

That better than poem, picture, or song, 
It had plead by its silentness. 

Then go to Fame, and to other loves, 
You will find smaller need of me 

Than this one heart where I'm all in all, 
Which furever my home shall be !"’ 
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ARNOLD GRANGER’S GHOST. 


eee eee 
BY M. T. CALDOR. 


CHAPTER X. 


HE gay party had just return- 
ed from a merry canter over the 
dewy roads the next morning, 
when @ boy came from the vil- 
lage with two notes from the 
Ayre cottage. 

Annie Haldeman read hers, 
and uttered an exclamation of 
astonishment. Barbara Leigh- 
ton, on the contrary, with a 
smile intended to be indifferent, 
dropped hers into the lace pock- 
et of her dress without break- 
ing the seal. 

“Why, Victor, Amyas Ayre 
has left town. Amy sends us 
his adieux. She says his return 
is extremely uncertain. If the physician reports 
favorably, he means to visit Europe.” 

‘*Gone!” ejaculated Barbara. 

*‘ Actually gone in the early train this morning! 
And we hardly supposed him able to move,” replied 
Annie, and presently went away by herself. 

Ned Weaton walked down the terrace, and whistled 
very softly, but an exceedingly lively air. 

Arnold Granger was curious to watch Burbara. 
But she kept her composure with wonderful self-com- 
mand, and talked brilliantly on many indifferent 
subjects, and was the life of the circle, upon which, 
somehow, a wet blanket seemed to have fallen. 

“He was so handsome and romantic-looking!” 
observed Nellie Dayton, with a mock sigh; “that 
artist will be a terrible loss to our coterie. What shall 
wedo, Barbara?” 

“The other gentlemen must rally all their fascin- 
ations,” replied Barbara, with a careless smile. “Are 
we to have a boating-party to-night? It will be 
glorious moonlight. Arnold, you used to be fond 
of rowing. Here is an opportunity to exercise your 
skill.” 

“Tam at your service. Can we find the craft?” 

Certainly,” responded Victor. ‘ Rosebud there 
can tell you all about it. She is an inveterate lover 
of the water. Many is the time she bas inveigled 
me away, Ccajvling me with the assurance of a good 
wind and pienty of sail, and I have found myself 
away down the stream, obliged to pull all the way 





‘None too much for your deserving,” answered 
Rose, with a saucy smile. But she turned again to 
whisper with Ned Walton, and Victor spoke twice 
before he could draw her attention. 

** Confusion to all the women!” soliloquized Mr. 
Victor; “is there a conspiracy against me? I used 
to be sure of Rosebud’s appreciation once, but she 
can hardly afford me a look now. What is that silly 
Ned simpering about? Upon my word, I thought 
Rose had more sense than to be interested in that 
popinjay! She used to be a lively, sensible girl, with 
no shilly-shallying about her. But I do believe she 
is trying to look sentimental over some of his soft 
talk.” 

He worked himself into such an angry mood 
that presently he walked up to Rose where she was 
busying berself cutting newly-upening rosebud 
Ned Walton had been despatched for her garden- 
basket—and said, with a bitter sneer: 

** You are succeeding finely, Miss Rose, in your 
flirtations. When do you expect to be able to ask for 
our congratulations? I wish you much joy of such 
a fool as Ned Walton.” 

Rose looked up quickly, with a deep flush on her 
cheek and a sudden sparkle of tears in her eyes, but 
after one of her keen glances into his face, she burst 
into a tantalizing laugh. 

“Well, really, Victor, I can’t say how soon. But 
you shall know the first of any one.” And she went on 
with her work, a merry light flickering from her 
eye. 

When Ned returned, she was unusually gracious, 
selecting the most delicate blossom for his button- 
hole, and knotting a spray in his light straw hat. 
She turned carelessly at last to where Victor stood 
with abstracted, moody face. 

“ Will you have a rosebud, Victor, good cousin?” 
“A great relationship! You are somewhere in the 
third cousinship to my futher. What do you call me 
cousin for?” 

Rose opened her bright eyes. 

**T don’t think I set the example, Vic. You used 
to make a good deal of the cousinship. But will you 
have the flower?” 

“No, I thank you,” said Victor, curtly, glancing 
around to see that the rest of the party had retired 
from the increasing heat. 

“1 am not fond of taking up with other people’s 
leavings. You didn’t use to pick over your flowers 
for other people, and then bring me the remnants, 
Run with the rest to Ned, Miss Brier Rose.” 

But Rose stood a moment irresolute, a deep flush 
on her cheek. When she spoke, it was hurriedly, 
with a little tremor in her tone. 

“TI thought, Victor, it was Amy Ayre of whom you 
asked the first roses, and the choice.” 

It was Victor’s turn to color, and be confused. 

“I cannot be sure of my own sentiments, Rose,” 
stammered he. ‘I know that I am not thinking so 
much about the impossibility of my winning Amy, as 
Iam that Ned Walton should deprive me of you.” 

**You have asked her to marry you, and Amy 
Ayre has refused you,” exclaimed Rose, in a proud, 
cold tone. 

“ No, I have not asked her, and I never shall,” an- 
swered Victor, self-convicted there before her. 

The girl’s face brightened. She fumbled a mo- 
ment irresolutely over the basket, and then drew out 
@ rose, peerless in beauty, with a dewdrop still hid 
away in its glowing heart. 

“I did not give Ned the finest rose, Victor, I saved 
this for my hair; but if you will be very good, and 
never be naughty like this again, you may have it.” 

She stood before him a pretty picture, with her 
slender figure in its cool white muslin dress, and 
knots of blue ribbon; her drooping head, its gleam- 
ing curls straying over the ivory fairness of throat 
and neck; the sweet red lips half curved in roguish 
smile, half ready to quiver with wistful grief; the 
flower-basket on her arm, the rose extended toward 
him by the trembling little fingers. 

Victor seized upon it with sudden vehemence, and 
kissed her hand as he took it. 

“ You’re a darling, Rose, and no brier at all; and 
I’m a blind bat, and a brute.” 

Rose laughed, and blushed, and ran into the house, 
where most of the company were gathered languid- 
ly discussing the promised boating-party. Annie 
had returned, a little grave-looking, but still smiling 
cheerfully when addressed. But Barbara had com- 
plained of the heat, and retired to her chamber. 

Arnold Granger secretly wondered if the note in her 
pocket had not suggested the idea, rather than the 
warmth of the atmosphere. 

Barbara, however, was safe from observation, with 
the chamber door bolted, and no prying eye able to 
mark the swift changes which swept across her face, 
as she unfolded the note and read its contents. She 
flung down the paper as if it had been a serpent, and 
had stung her, clasped her hands across her forehead, 
and uttered a little moan of pain. 

“ No hope—none at all!” repeated she; “‘ what can 
he mean? And but yesterday I fondly fancied every- 
thing was promising me the brightest of hopes. Love, 
fame and fortune, I thought he would bring them 
all to me, my handsome, gifted Amyas! And now 
he sends this cruel message, and bids me farewell as 
if we were never to meet again in this world. What 
explanation can there be?” 

She crossed the room to and fro, with slow and 
vacillating steps, her head bent down, studying in- 
tently, even fiercely upon the problem. 

**{t is his sister,” she muttered, angrily; “it is her 
influence. What else could change him so? He is 








back, despite aching wrists and blistered palius. She 
is merciless, this rosebrier of ours.” 


weak and nervous, worn out by the pain of his 
bruises. Such a sensitive nature always wilts with 


sickness. And she has taken advantage of it. She 

does not know with whom she deals. Barbara Leigh- 

ton is no weak-minded child to be thrust out of any 

one’s way. I willsee him. I will find him, though 

I sift the country over, before he leaves for Italy, 

and once where he can feel my power, I need not 

fear for the result. Why need I hesitate to act bold- 

ly? He is the first and only one who has touched 

my heart; his very coldness and reserve fascinate 

and attract me. Those beautiful eyes of his have a 

magnetic spell which holds me, let me struggle 

against it never so fiercely. Besides, he said a for- 

tune laid within his grasp. He shall take it up. My 

influence and arts are surely equal to that, and then 

my father will waive his objections, forget his anger. 

He likes Arnold Granger’s coldness and self-suf- 

ficiency no better than I. Besides, I have never felt 
that I was sure of him. I have always had this vague 
conviction that Arnold at the last moment would 
slip away from the engagement. He shall not ob- 
tain the chance. I will take care to be the one my- 
self. But I willsee Amyas; I will find him, let them 
hide him never so closely!” 

She went back to the company in brilliant spirits, 
with glowing cheeks and brilliant eyes. They had 
their moonlight boat-ride on the river, and though 
Miss Leighton might have been less talkative than 
usual, no one guessed how her whole mind and 
thought was occupied upon one subject, so entirely 
at variance with the circumstances around her. 

She had a ready excuse the next day for a short 
run to town, and did not return for three days. Al- 
most her first question as she joined them, was an 
inquiry for the Ayres. Had any one heard, did any 
one know about the artist’s hurt? 

“ Why, certainly not,” answered Rose; ‘ don’t you 
remember that he went away? We have besieged 
the cottage by letter and personal appeal, but Amy 
Ayre will see none of us. Sheba said Master Amyas 
was gone away, and was not coming back. I asked 
her if he would not return to visit his sister, but she 
shook her head, and said Miss Amy would have to go 
to him as soon as she could leave the cottage. And 
she wrote the same to Annie. And so I suppose it 
will be.” 

“ And that isthe end of the Ayres,” observed Nelly 
Dayton, lugubriously. 

“There is a pretty big skeleton in their closet,” 
added Ned, putting on a very wise and mysterious 
look. 

“ What do you mean?” asked Victor, quickly. 

“ That they are a precious set of humbugs. Some- 
how, I imagine this dodge of going away is only in- 
vented because they find their imposture on the 
verge of revelation,” said Ned, still more confidently. 

“Such an insinuation as that requires pretty strong 
proof,” said Arnold Granger, severely. 

Ned Weston turned upon him indignantly. 

“T am not quite such a simpleton as you may 
think, Mr. Granger. These Ayres excited my curi- 
osity a long time ago. Is Amyas Ayre at home or 
not? You ought to know, for I saw you coming 
from the cottage yesterday.” 

Arnold did his best to appear unconcerned at this 
declaration, but there was a little look of annoyance 
which he could not hide, ashe glanced toward Victor 
Haldeman. 

“JT was there, certainly, in reference toa pair of 
vases which Miss Ayre is painting for me.” 

“ Then you can tell us if the brother is at home.” 

*“ Heis not. They told me he had gone away, that 
he never intended to return. He probably has his 
own motives, which need in nowise concern any 
other person,” answered Arnold, coldly. 

“Well,” declared Ned, triumphantly, “I am 
ready to take my oath that I saw him there yester- 
day morning just at daybreak.” 

A murmur of eurprise ran round the listening cir- 
cle, and Barbara Leighton’s eyes flashed triumph- 
antly. 

“T think you were mistaken,” said Arnold. 

“T know Iam not, for I watched the second time 
this morning,” returned Ned, quietly, ‘‘and I saw 
him again, and it is impossible that I should be twice 
mistaken. I have no doubt | shall see him to-mor- 
row, if I watch at the right hour.” 

There was a long pause. 

“J have seen very strange doings there for a long 
while,” pursued Ned, looking around with the air of 
a man who had achieved a great victory. ‘They 
have been looked upon with great distrust by all the 
town, as is natural enough in these days of open 
dealing. If there is nothing wrong, why is all ap- 
proach to the cottage so jealously-guarded, all inti- 
macy so rudely repulsed? Your family is the only 
one admitted to any terms of familiarity, and how 
much do any of you know about their antecedents, 
their circumstances, their true character? Can any 
one of you explain why brother and sister are dis- 
guised in wigs of different colored hair from their 
own + aa ‘ 

Another low murmur. 

“Itis true. I suppose none of you have noticed 
it, but I have had my suspicions aroused and been 
vigilant. Amyas Ayre’s romantic-looking moustache 





and luxurious beard are false. Why, think you? 
, L answer because no doubt the changed appearance 

secured by it, prevents their recognition by some one 
| who has known them. Aud why should they shun 
| recognition, unless with it comes likewise punish- 
ment?” 

« At what hour did you say you saw him?” asked 
Barbara Leighton, in an indifferent tone. 


““T don’t believe Amyas Ayre wore a false mous- 
tache,” said Rose, suddenly; “do you, Mr, 
Granger?” 

Arnold bit his lip a moment, and then returned, 
gravely: 

“I mnst agree with Mr. Weston in that particular. 
I discovered it for myself that day on the mountain. 
I must corroborate that part of his statement.” 
‘And you will find that there is equal proof of the 
rest of my statement. For my part, I am thankful 
we have done with them.” 

“People can have secrets and mysteries without 
their being necessarily evil or guilty,” returned Ar- 
nold, in a tone of considerable asperity. And he 
walked away, cherishing a new and sudden resolve. 
He would watch, himself, the next morning, speak 
with Amyas Ayre, or his sister, and give notice of 
this espionage. Who knew that he would not receive 
@ full explanation? He scarcely acknowledged to 
himself how much he longed for it, how sorely these 
evil whispers fell upon his heart. 

It was true he had called upon Amy Ayre that 
previous day, ostensibly in reference to his vases, 
And he still felt the thrill of tender compassion which 
her languid pallor, her dejected air of patient suffer- 
ing had inspired. Could there be wrong or guilt 
connected with one who seemed so purified from 
common frailties, whose very presence brought with 
it for him a refining spiritual influence? Nothing 
could persuade him of it. 

Upon Barbara Leighton these innuendoes fell harm- 
lessly. What if there were false attributes connect- 
ed with Amyas Ayre? She had no doubt they refer- 
red to that furtune which he acknowledged lay with- 
in his grasp. It was from that he might be hiding. 
She would coax the whole story from him, if only 
she could see him, could obtain a single interview. 
She had been guarded and cautious previously. She 
would change her tactics. He should receive her 
sweetest smiles, her most passionate protestations of 
devotion, and these, she was certain, would prove 
irresistible. Nay, she would give him proof of her 
unselfish devotion. She would write a letter of dis- 
missal to Arnold Granger, and the artist should see 
it, should be certain of her intention to carry it out. 
Only one thing was wanting, the upportunity to meet 
with him. Amy Ayre might mean to hide him from 
her, but Barbara smiled grimly as she inwardly vow- 
ed to baffle all machinations, to overcome each ob- 
stacle, to defeat every stratagem. 

First and foremost was the resolve to be on hand 
with the next morning’s daybreak, at the sacrifice of 
luxurious ease, and it might be at the risk of annoy- 
ing comment and exposure. No matter, if Amyas 
Ayre was to be met there, Barbara Leighton would 
be there. 

There was still another who tly and silently 
made this resolution. Annie Haldeman had hung 
around the image of the young artist all those glori- 
ous attributes which early girlhood ever bestows up- 
on its first hero, who is, by the way, pretty certain 
always to be an ideal one. She had allowed her shy, 
timid, but unselfish and devoted affection to turn 
with priceless offerings in secret before the shrine 
upon which she had enthroned him. What had 
transpired in these last few days, more especially the 
attention Amyas Ayre had paid to the city belle, 
startled and shocked her into reflecting upon her 
own position, and she had seized franticly, as it were, 
upon every help to escape from unrequited affection. 
Gentle and amiable es she was, there was no weak- 
ness in her character. She roused berself to face the 
danger, and to conquer it, if need be. There had 
been a simple line enclosed within Amy’s letter, and 
it had puzzled gentle Annie Haldeman as well as 
startled her. It almost seemed as if Aymas Ayre 
had ponetrated her secret, and eent her a solemn 
warning of the hopel ess of any aftection for him. 
Her pride as well as her inclination urged her to see 
him once more. Besides she had likewise the same 
generous intention as Arnold Granger. She meant 
to warn him of the curious, watching eyea spying 
upon his movements. Yes, Annie resolved to take 
an early waik in the vicinity of the cottage by the 
river. 

Ned Weston, from the first, intended to follow up 
the clue. The honest fellow hated the meanness of 
the thing, but he hated the artist likewise, and 
meant to show Annie Haldeman the folly of her lik- 
ing for the impostor he truly and sincerely believed 
Amyas Ayre to be. 

So here were these four people ali determined upon 
a secret mission into the same place, and at the same 
hour, and neither suspected the other. 

It was a somewhat distrait and absent-minded cir- 
cle that evening, and Rose Ingalls again and again 
rajlied them upon their stupidity and dullness, and 
finally went out into the yard on a boyden-chase, 
with Victor, laughing and panting, in vain pursuit 
bebind her. 

The hotel party returned to their quarters at an 
early hour, and Barbara, contrary to her custom, 
pleading fatigue, retired at once, being careful to 
place her watch where she could reach it, with taper 
close at hand. 








CHAPTER XI. 


“T SHALL see him in the morning,” was Barbara 
Leighton’s last thought, ere she slipped into the un- 
consciousness of slumber. “I shall see him to-day!” 
was her first waking ejaculation, as, roused by the 
shrill whistle of a train three miles away, thunder- 





“ Just at daybreak. 1 think he comes from town 
in that night train which reaches the station three 
miles away.” 


| ing through the silence and quiet of the breaking 
| dawn, she unclosed her eyes, and sprang from ber 
pillow. She glauced at her watch, and hurriedly 
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prepared herself, a little troubled to find that it was 
later than she intended. 

Wrapping a gray shawl around her, and tying over 
her straw hat a thick brown veil, she noiselessly un- 
closed her chamber door, and slipped down the stairs 
as silently as a professional burglar. She was some- 
what surprised to find the side-door unbolted, but 
gave no other heed than a little indignant anathema 
against the heedlessnees of servants. Had she been 
a close observer, she might have noticed track of re- 
cent steps on the wet, graveiled walk, and spires of 
grass along the roadside bent down and robbed of 
their pearly drops by a hasty foot. But she heeded 
notbing of this. 

The dim gray of the sky was flushed with carmine, 
and at the eastern line of the horizon shone a belt of 
glowing yellow, like transmuted gold. Sinking down- 
ward, just above the western rim, was the great, 
round moon looking wan and ghastly beneath the 
flood of light steadily pouring upward from the ris- 
ing ruler of the day. Thé air was redolent with a 
thousand subtle and nameless perfumes, and every 
inspiration that she drew seemed the inhalation ot 
something more vivifying and invigorating than the 

t phere. Barbara Leighton, little gift- 
ed as she was with the power to recognize and enjoy 
the wondrous, enchanting spells of nature, was yet 
vaguely impressed with the vigor, and freshness, and 
beauty of all things around her, and scarcely marvel- 
led that the birds, from every hedge and tree-top, 
seemed half-intoxicated with delight as they carolled 
forth their morning songs. She had adim conscious- 
ness, likewise, that many sweet and beautiful sources 
of inspiration and enjoyment were willfully renounc- 
ed by those who chose to lie sluggishly upon the 
morning pillow. But these dreamy thoughts soon 
faded away beneath the excitement of her emotions 
as she neared the river, for, in the distance, she sawa 
figure she recognized full well, walking swiltly along 
the bank. 

Unmindful of the dripping dew which her dress 
swept from the grass, Barbara Leighton dashed 
across the meadow, shining like a robe of emerald 
velvet bespangled with crystal, and came upon the 
startled face of Amyas Ayre, just as he emerged from 
the little grove on the slope above the cottage. He 
started back, instinctively holding out his hands to 
ward her off. 

‘Barbara! Miss Leighton!” exclaimed he, in a 
tone of keen surprise, and no little annoyance. 

Miss Leighton pulled off the disfiguring yeil, and 
turned upon him her beautiful, triamphant, glowing 
face. 

“© Amyas Ayre!” cried she; “did you think I 
would accept that terrible farewell from you? Who 
instigated you to such cruel words? They were not 
your own devising. I am sure they were not.” 

* You are mistaken,” answered he, looking around 
him as if he longed for an avenue of escape. 

“And were you willing to wound my heart so 
cruelly? O Amyas, I would never have believed it!” 
remonstrated Barbara, in tones of winning tender- 
ness, the shawl dropping from her symmetrical 
shoulders, as she clasped her hands, and struck an 
attitude of exquisite grace. 

The artist’s face was full of trouble and embarrass- 
ment, as he faltered: 

“TI wish you had spared me this, Miss Leighton. 
What is inexorable is beyond any one’s help.” 

Barbara bit her lip nervously. There was an ex- 
pression on his face which startled her. Was it in- 
difference? or, even worse, was it contempt? The 
blandishments with which she had so fondly believed 
to conquer him, soshe only obtained sight and speech, 
dropped suddenly away from her. She turned upon 
him sharply, with a set grimness of lip. 

“Amyas Ayre, you have cheated me. You have 
never loved me. You have done this out of revenge 
for the old rejection.” 

‘Out of revenge! upon my soul, by every true and 
noble sentiment, no!” answered he; “it was from a 
truer, holier motive—out of love, Barbara Leighton.” 

Her face was bright again with smiles, 

“You are angry at my continued engagement 
with Arnold Granger, when I have confessed to you 
that he has no hold upon my affections. Ah, Aymas, 
you shall have your wish. See, here is the letter. I 
shall deliver it the first moment I meet him to-day. 
Read it, and say if you are satisfied.” 

Amyas Ayre took the unsealed letter she flattered 
into his hand, with her magnificent eyes luminous 
and dazzling from their tender glow, and read it 
mechanically. 

A spark leaped into his own eyes as he folded up 
the paper, and kept it in his hand. 

“ This settles the question. You do not love him, 
Miss Leighton, you have never loved him,” he said, 
more calmly. 

“No, I have never loved him,” answered Barbara 
Leighton; “and it is little pain my decision will give 
tohim. Now, Amyas, confess how hastily you have 
acted. What ifa fortunate knowledge of your com- 
ing had not sent me here? We might have been part- 
ed forever by your departure, and that absurd fare- 
well. Tell me what it means? You will take that 
fortune that you told me of, you will forget the past, 
and we shall all be happy. Only assure me of that.” 
There was a smothered passion in the voice which 
answered: 

“Miss Leighton, I am not given to vacillation. 
What I wrote you must still be the sentence for you 
and for me. Amyas Ayre will depart from these 
scenes in a few days more, and will never return— 
never, never return!” 

There was a solemn conviction in the look and tone 





Barbara Leighton. She stood a moment staring at 
him, and then she said slowly, almost imploringly: 

** You do not mean it, you cannot mean it,” 

“ Heaven’s truth is not more certain, Barbara 
Leighton.” 

A low moan broke over her whitening lips, and 
then she cried out imploringly: 

“Let me go with you, Amyas. I will go anywhere 
with you!” 

What a concession for that proud imperious wo- 
man! It was indeed genuine love, something be- 
yond what could have been expected from so shallow 
and selfish a nature. The artist’s deep sorrowful eyes 
glistened with tears. 

“Tt cannot be. Miss Leighton, I ask your par- 
don, if the fault of all this belongs tome. Go, I be- 
seech you, and forget that you have ever known me.” 

** Do you think I will accept this poor explanation? 
Show me what the obstacle is,” demanded she, shak- 
ing from head to foot, as with an ague. 

Amyas Ayre hesitated a t, and then sud- 
denly moved to her side, and whispered a brief sen- 
tence in her ear. 

She stared at him a moment, and fairly shrieked: 

“No, no, it cannot be. I will not believe it.” 

“Ttis true. I will swear it to you here under this 
brightening sky, this golden morning, as fresh and 
beautiful as if just from the Creator’s hand.” 

Barbara Leighton covered her face with her hands, 
and burst into a passionate flood of tears. 

“This is too humiliating,” she said at last, in a 
stifled voice, 

“You must admit that more blame belongs to 
yourselfthan to me. You will soon discover that 
your wound is not so deep or painful as you antici- 
pated. But let the lesson teach you to become a 
meeker, humbler, and truer woman. Otherwise I 
wish you all possible happiness. As I told you be- 
fore, Amyas Ayre will never return to these parts. 
Good-by, Miss Leighton.” 

He bowed gravely, but with a kindly look in his 
eyes, and took a few steps further, and paused again 
in fresh dismay. There was Annie Haldeman, just 
emerged through the clump of willows, standing 
transfixed with astonishment, gazing from Barbara 
back to the artist with grave, reproachful eyes. 

“ Miss Hald !” sti ed Amyas, looking as 
if he longed for the ground to open and swallow him. 

“TI came here with my eager sympathy to warn 
you of the espionage established over your move- 
ments. I was angry and indignant at the evil in- 
sinuations abroad in the town. I refused to credit 
any of the troublesome rumors afloat among the 
people of this neighborhood,” said Annie, with gen- 
tle dignity. ‘I believed there was good reason, even 
for the strange declaration that you sent us, that you 
were absent from town, while you were seen ap- 
proaching the cottage under cover of night, or the 
early dawn. But what I have seen with my own 
eyes, this clandestine meeting with the betrothed of 
another, how shall I clear that for you, Mr. Ayre?” 
The artist stood with drooping head and listless 
arms, the very picture of humiliation and despair. 
Annie Haldeman sighed, and then her face bright- 
ened, as her heart gave one joyous bound of conscious 
freedom. Was this the royal occupant of the stately 
throne she had reared? Was this the gallant hero 
to whom she should !ook up in adoring love and 
reverence? A thousand times no! Ned Weston, 
with his frank, truthful manner, his manly inde- 
pendence and strength, was like a royal prince or in- 
vincible warrior beside him. With the sigh floated 
off the girl’s last illusive dream. 

And Amyas Ayre stood there in painful, bewildered 
silence. His mortification, and Barbara’s crestfallen 
face, filled Annie Haldeman with indignation, but 
she could not help pitying such genuine distress. 
She stood a moment, wishing one or the other of 
them would speak, when the attention of all was 
diverted by quick, springing steps coming along the 
river bank, and then Ned Weston’s voice was heard 
saying in alow but distinct tone, as if the water 
brought it on: 

“Tm glad I’ve happened upon you, Granger. By 

Jove, you'll be satisfied for yourself, for he can’t be 

far from this spot. I saw him crossing the meadow 
below.” 

Almost as soon as the words were uttered, the pair 
emerged to view, and stopped as abruptly as if trans- 
fixed by aspell, at the sight of the group before them 
whose attitude every one betrayed more of the situa- 
tion than words could have done. 

*“*Whew!” muttered Ned, “he made an appoint- 
ment with two women, and they’ve both happened 
to discover the other, and there’s a pretty go! By 
Jove, Granger!” he added, with a comic glance at 
his companion’s face, “‘ one of them is Miss Leighton.” 
“T see! and the other is Annie Haldeman,” re- 
sponded Arnold Granger, in a tone of keen surprise 
and indignation; “has that villain been plotting all 
the time I believed him so innocent?” 

“TI have no doubt of it. I told you my opinion 
before. Miss Haldeman! Ono. I hope it isn’t Miss 
Haldeman,” returned Ned, in a grieved tone. 

** We will have an explanation at least,” said Ar- 
nold, sternly, striding forward, and gaining a posi- 
tion close beside the artist, who had folded his arms, 
with the look of a hunted animal in his mournful 
eye. 

“* Amyas Ayre,” began Arnold, angrily, and then 
he paused abruptly, touched by that grieved, strick- 
en look on the pallid but stillsurpassingly handsome 
face, and added, imploringly, “You can give us a 
satisfactory explanation of these unpleasant appear- 
ances. Iam sure that you can.” 











which once again smote down the brilliant visions of 





self-possession. She spoke now in her cold, haughty 
voice: 

“Tf I were Mr. Ayre, I should question your right 
to demand any explanation at all. The meeting 
here, at this unwonted hour, is, to be sure, a some- 
what remarkable affair, but then again, when you 
refer to the circumstances, it finds very simple and 
natural solution. Mr. Weston’s account of these 
early visits, and the watchful eyes of the neighbors 
beyond the hill, suggested to each of us this method 
of satisfying our curiosity, as well as allowing us to 
warn our friend of the disagreeable and impertinent 
watchfulness abroad. Miss Haldeman came for that 
purpose, so did I, and I presume you gentlemen will 
give the same motive. I see nothing so desperately 
wrong in the affair. On the contrary, I think ita 
ludicrous but excellent jest.” 

As she spoke, she gathered her shaw! around her, 
and tried to assume her usual careless ease. If she 
only could have conquered the pallor which blanched 
her face, this little speech of hers would have been 
more effectual. 

Annie Haldeman turned likewise. 

‘*T think then we will return to the house, Bar- 
bara, though I would like to stop a moment, and 
speak with Amy.” 

“Hold! do not go!” said Ned Weston, with grave 
decision ; ‘‘this is more than you imply, Miss Leigh- 
ton. It is a question of right and wrong. Have I 
made false statements, undeserved insinuations? or 
is this Amyas Ayre what I declare, an impostor, and 
cheat?” 

““O Ned!” ejaculated Annie Haldeman, reproach- 
fully. , 

“T shall be thankful to him if he can prove my 
words false,” returned-Ned, firmly; “let him do so, 
or else relinquish his claim upon the ‘friendship of 
your family.” 

Amyas Ayre had been standing with drooping 
head and downcast eyes, as if revolving some weighty 
project. He looked up at this speech, and spoke 
hastily, with a twinge of bitterness in his tone. 
“‘Had I not already taken that step, relinquished 
that friendship, what more could you ask? A few 
days hence, and my image would have been forgot- 
ten, my name lost, my whole identity destroyed. 
None of you would have seen or been troubled with 
me again; no, never again in all your life.” 

“Did you think you could make these clandestine 
journeys to and fro, and never have been discovered? 
You told us you were already gone, and yet you lin- 
gered in the place.” 

“T meant to go. Unforeseen exigencies compelled 
me to return, but to-day I had accomplished my ob- 
ject. Ishould have taken my farewell to-day,” he 
answered, in a weary, dejected tone, “and now it is 
of no avail.” 

“If you could make a few explanations, surely you 
might without compromising your own honor or 
dignity, and then all this evillook would be remoy- 
ed,” said Arnold. . 

The artist was playing abstractedly with the letter 
inhis hand. Arnold’seye fell upon the direction. 
“It is a letter for me. I will take it,” said he. 
Barbara Leighton made an involuntary gesture, 
as if to snatch it away, and then fell back, setting 
her lips in an angry sneer. : 

Arnold opened the letter, read it through, and 
bowed respectfully, as he said, in a low voice: 
“Thank you, Miss Leighton. 1 have never honor- 
ed you more during all our acquaintance than at 
this moment. An earnest, sincere sentiment, what- 
ever it is, must always command respect.” 

The artist looked from one to the other with a 
mournful smile. 

“ Have you nothing to say?” asked Ned Weston, 
impatiently. 

“ Yes, I have something to say, there is no help 
for it now. 1 meant to escape from the humiliation 
and shame of telling it. But circumstances have 
conspired against me. You are right, Edward Wes- 
ton, [ have not walked openly and plainly before you, 
I have deceived you all, every one of you, even that 
kind heart yonder which stands ready tv shield and 
excuse me, even you, Arnold Granger, most of all, I 
have deceived.” : 

Arnold almost groaned, as he asked: 

“ But your sister is innocent. There is no guile or 
deceit in her.” 

The artist did not seem to hear his words. Lean- 
ing against a small tree, with sorrowful eyes, and 
lips that twitched nervously while he spoke, he 
began: 

‘*You shall know the truth, the whole truth now. 
Amyas Ayre is indeed a delusion, a sham. The 
name has its significance, though you may never 
have heeded it. 4m as air indeed! You shall see it 
dissolve before you like a pierced bubble. And yet 
I think, if you have hearts, the story I shall tell will 
move your pity. Listen: There was once agirl,a 
simple, childish, and yet well-meaning, warm-heart- 
ed creature, who came upon a terrible crisis which 
would have broken many a stronger spirit, and daz- 
ed more profound minds. ‘The briefest space of time 
brought an experience which wrenched her away 
from home and friends, and every tie she had prized. 
Lifted her, as it were, from a blooming garden ina 
happy home, and bore her out upon a wild, black, 
stormy ocean, a wretched waif of humauity, alone, 
all alone on the great sea of life. 

“T shall not try to picture her anguish, and I hope 
none of you are able to imagine it. But she had a 
strong constitution, a young and vigorous frame. 
She could not die, the death-angel would not gather 
her to his blessed rest. And she was forced to live. 





Miss Leighton had in a measure recovered her 


strong animal instinct to extort from the world the 
livelihood it owes us. She came to feel a dull am- 
bition, a proud resentment against aid from others. 
She looked aruund to find some employment, by 
which she might gratify for herself what few aspir- 
ations were not scorched and killed within her 
nature.” 

“Stop a moment, why are you telling us this?” 
asked Arnold Granger, in a husky voice; ‘‘ what has 
this girl to do with you?” 

Amyas Ayre made a hasty gesture, lifting the two 
shaking hands to the face across which swept a 
crimson blush, fading te give place to deadlier pale- 
ness. He asked no more; that look and gesture was 
eloquent enough. . 

“By Jove!” muttered Ned Weston, under his 
breath, ‘‘here’s a pretty go! Whata donkey I’ve 
made of myself.” 

Annie Haldeman’s face crimsoned, and kept its 
glow. ; 

“ She had but a small sum to save her from starva- 
tion without work,” continued Amyas Ayre, ‘and 
she looked around her for that opportunity which 
every soul born into this busy, hurrying world de- 
mands—the chance for usefulness and requited labor. 
She found an unexpected obstacle to her warmest 
hopes. She had long been aware of a talent and love 
for brush and culors, and now, in her hour of need, 
hailed it as the means of her advancement. But lo, 
when she sought for the needed instruction from 
worthy artisis, she met with suspicious looks and 
supercilious insifiuations. What, a woman, a young 
woman, enter an artist’s studio as a pupil! The very 
idea was deemed absurd. She looked around her. 
Where, then, was the place where women whose 
souls moved them towards the beautiful whispeiings 
of art, found instruction? Echo answered where? 
Discouraged and disheartened, she sought for other 
avenues of usefulness. The discovery she made filled 
her with indignation and anger. She fuund the 
needle and the schoolroom open to the efforts of 
women, but for every narrow opening here, there 
were twenty eager, frantic aspirants. She svon 
discovered, also, that there were other advantages 
denied her sex. Tho same picture—teeble and faulty, 
she knew—which she timidly priced at a fashionable 
shop, when reproduced by her own brush with far 
more faithful and accurate touches, was cut down to 
half the other’s value because that was the work ofa 
male artist, and this was the offering of a woman. 
These things sank into her heart. She had, perhaps, 
keener instincts and deeper reasoning than many of 
her sex; she was, moreover, cut off from all the sweet 
endearments and loving allurments which other 
women receive. This wrong and uniair dealing from 
the world sank deeply into her heart. She pondered 
and pondered the matter, and her roused spirit re- 
fused to submit. Then flashed upon her mind what 
seemed like a direct inspiration. She who was so 
alone, so free from every restraining tie—what was 
there to hinder her from seizing upon the privileges 
denied her? You see she forgot one had better suffer 
wrong than perpetrate it, I need not tell you, you 
have guessed that she became Amyas Ayre. There 
was little difficulty, then. She studied from a worthy 
teacher; her pictures brought their fair value; even 
the daintier, finer work—vases, ornamental boxes 
and the like—brought a third higher value than the 
same work offered once for trial in the name of Amy. 
Well, you may judge how wrong it was to cheat the 
world with its own weapons. She never for a moment 
felt the guilt until, Miss Haldeman, your brother, in 
his generous hospitality, preseed for acquaintance. 
Amyas Ayre saw you and Rose Ingalls, and all the 
smothered instincts of her nature cried out tumultu- 
ously for attention. It were so sweet to enjoy your 
free companionship, to give scope to the womanly 
emotions of her heart! O, I could not resist the 
temptation! I said I could sustain the two charac- 
ters without fear of detection. I promised myself to 
be guarded and circumspect. Elated and triumphant 
with my success hitherto, I plunged into the new 
deception. Amyas Ayre met you on the train, gave 
you a note of introduction to his sister Amy, declared 
his intention of being absent a week or more, aid 
asked you to cheer her loneliness, You have not 
forgotten it? I left the train at the first station, 
stealthily returned, and was ready, in the character 
of Amy, to receive you. Sheba, faithful, devoted 
Sheba, whom I won for my life-long friend by saving 
her from a slaveholkler’s clutches when she was 
about to be carried back to captivity, has helped me 
carry out the masquerade. There was a dangerous 
fascination in it, at first. But presently I discovered 
my own impoti and feebl Circumstances 
conspired against me; difficulties, perplexities arose 
which nearly drove me frantic. I loathed myself, 
always, in your pure, truthful presence, Miss Halde- 
man, for my duplicity and hypocrisy.. I resolved to 
escape. I sent you word Amyas Ayre had departed. 
I meant it should be so; I meant to take leave of his 
character forever. But when I reached town, I 
found my patron and agent absent. I had intended 
to make an arrangement whereby my work might be 
transmitted to them by my sister’sname. There was 
nothing for me to do but to journey back and forth 
to sustain the two characters. I was Amyas Ayre in 
the evening at the city gallery, and Amy Ayre here 
in the cottage through the day, when any of you 
were likely tocall. This very morning 1 had com- 
pleted my last arrangement. Had I reached the 
cottage, I should have removed this unbecoming 
apparel forever. But fate has willed it otherwise.” 
The speaker paused; the pale face was hidden 
again beneath the trembling hands. 











In all of us, despite the deepest misery, there isa 


Ned Weston sprang forward, his broad chest fairly 
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heaving beneath its strong emotion, He seized one 
of the hands and wrung it warmly, while he cried, in | mout) 
a husky voice, the tears shining in his honest eyes: Arm 

“Miss Ayre, I beg your pardon! I’m a great | word. 
brute, and I deserve a good threshing, and If you | conti 
were only Amyas, I’d let you give it to me, If it} blanc 
hadn’t been for my meddling, it would allhave been} "Hi 
well enough. ButI meant right, indeed I did. [| IT bac) . 
didn’t want Annie Haldeman imposed upon, and 1} me tl: 
e thought—O dear, I'm ashamed of myself!” guisl: 

“ You need not be. You were honest and upright | back 
yourself, and asked it of other people. Least of any, that | 
4 should I refuse to honor you for it,” replied Amy | Into a 
Ayre, with a heavy sigh. come | 
Annie Haldeman advanced with smiling lip, al-| ashine . 
though her eyes were stil! overflowing. char 
“My friend and sister,” said she, “after all, it is) shall 
better that this bas happened. Now indeed can you | wild 

become a cherished friend of all the family, You] every : ' 

shall see how tenderly we shall care for you.” He ; 
‘This affectionate speech overcame the last show of | wit! 
fortitude, and Amy fell weeping and sobbing into} inte 











her friend’s arms, am. 
“0, if you knew all, you would indeed forget to | wild: 
blame, in compassion for my trials,” faltered she. , 


Ned pulled out his handkerchief and went through | H. . 

a rather absurd pantomime, trying to hide his tear’, her | 

at.d smother the sob in bis throat, as if it were note) “.» 

proof of his tender, honest manliness that this little | gh: - 

scene should affect him so. livin: 

Arnold Granger stood a little apart from the others, tha 

with folded arms and drooping head, and Barbara | sep: 

Leighton was pacing to and fro, with white cheeks | gri: 

but flashing eyes, looking like a beautiful and infurt- witi 

ated tigress, baffled alike of its prey and its revenge. | no! 

“ Come,” said Annie, presently, “let us go to the} wit: ‘ 
cott ge, since it holds no further mysteries, and when |‘! 

we see you in your proper dress, we shall forget all | lip-. i" 
the rest.” we ’ 
Half supported by Annie’s arm, the mistress of the liv: 

cottage led the way, and the others, even Barbara, | a¢ 

likewise, followed. - a 


CHAPTER XII. 


SHEBA, with wide, frightened eyes and gaping} It 
mouth, stood at the open door of the cottage, staring} to os 
at the group which crossed the field and came up the Nod 
rear entrance from river path. tiv 
‘Mass’ Amyas! Lord! what ebber has gone | ti 
and happened?” st red she, falling, as she al-| b- 
ways did, in strong excitement, into the plantation iron 8 
dialect she so much detested. Que: ' 
“The play is ended,” answered Amyas, in a weary ‘ ' 
tone of voice. Dore eon 
She had not been unconscious of Arnoid Granger's | *! 
cold looks and stern, white face, this girl in the gal- |g": . 
lant artist costume, and her heart had been sinking | t 
beavier and heavier. ' 
“Show my friends into the painting-room, Sheba. 
I will join them in a moment.” 
They filed in silently and took their seats, glancing |b 
furtively into one another’s faces, Arnold Granger | | 
walked up to the stand and took up the vase already} t . 
commenced for him, There was a spray of purple | 4 
wood violets, dainty and fresh as if laid carelessly | « 
against the porcelain from the latest wild-wood gatb-| f | 
ering, and a tuft of fairy-like moss, with the last | 
touches completed, but the rest of the wreath was \ 
only outlined. i oe 
He surveyed it, but with eyes that saw nothing | « ' 
befure them. There was a picture far, far away that 
he was striving after with fierce intentness, and it|> 
seemed to him thes se soteeeneinn on tis heart 
would not relax until he found it. 
The opening door showed them the graceful figure 
and lovely face of Amy Ayre. Her white dress was | ° 
knotted with black ribbons, and @ broad black sash 
fell down the skirt. 
“Amyas Ayre is dead!” said she, the pale pink 
flushes coming and going on her cheek. “I need 
mourning for my sins, if not for him, Sheba has 
burnt the last vestige of bis presence here. And | ‘ 
now, my friends, be generous again, and forgive me, 
and allow the world to believe in his life as they will 
in his death. I think my panishment has been 
heavy enough without further penance. 
“ a gl Ned and Annie, in a breath, “ We 
will defend you against further blame or questioning. 
“* Nay,” exclaimed Arnold Granger, coming forward | 
from the table, the vase still in his hand, his eye 
flaming like # roused eagle’s, “ nay, there is further 
questioning, at least from me. Miss Ayre, you have 
told us faithfully and eloquently the story of your | 
struggle with the world, and its hard dealings; but 
you have given no hint of that crisis which cast you | . 
alone and friendlees upon its mercy.” 
“Mr. Granger! Sir!” began Ned, in an indignant 
voice. 
But Arnold Granger waved him back, and holding 
out the vase, said, in a low, deep tone of concentrated 
emotion: 
“See! you have stamped the violet bere, 2# by 
a fairy spell. Do you know what I see, when 1 look 
atit? A far-away pine grove, and @ clear-eyed girl, 
and an admiring and loving youth, with bis heart, 
for the time, clear of the intoxication of ambition and 
pride, wreathing just such violets in her hair. If he 
erred afterwards, he expiated his wini Can you be 
the picture?” 

















Tne girl stood trembling before him, bat couid no’ 
articulate a word. 

“ Really,” rewonstrated blundering Ned, “ really 
} Mr. Granger, your conduct is remarkably annoying 
} The poor girl bas been persecuted enough, and 1, for 
peel 
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ong animal instinct to extort from the world the 
‘elihood it owes us. She came to feel a dull am- 
ion, a proud resentment against aid trom others. 

2 looked arvund to find some employment, by 
‘ich she might gratify for herself what few aspir- 
= were not scorched and killed within her 
ure.” 
“Stop a moment, why are you telling us this?” 
‘ced Arnold Granger, in a husky voice; “what has 
is girl to do with you?” 
Amyas Ayre made a hasty gesture, lifting the two 
aking hands to the face across which swept a 
‘imson blush, fading to give place to deadlier pale- 
88. He asked no more; that look and gesture was 
quent enough. . 
‘By Jove!” muttered Ned Weston, under his 
cath, ‘“here’s a pretty go! Whata donkey I’ve 
ude of myself.” 
Annie Haldeman’s face crimsoned, and kept its 
W. 5 
“She had but a small sum to save her from starva- 

a without work,” continued Amyas Ayre, “and 

e looked around her for that opportunity which 
very soul born into this busy, hurrying world de- 
«nds—the chance for usefulness and requited labor. 

\e found an unexpected obstacle to her warmest 
pes. She had long been aware of a talent and love 

¢ brush and colors, and now, in her hour of need 
\iled it as the means of her advancement. But to, 
‘hen she sought for the needed instruction from 
orthy artists, she met with suspicious looks and 
“percilious insifiuations. What, a woman, a young 
man, enter an artist’s studio as a pupil! The very 
‘o@ was deemed absurd. She looked around her. 
"here, then, was the place where women whose 
ils moved them towards the beautiful whispeiings 

‘ art, found instruction? Echo answered where? 
scouraged and disheartened, she sought for other 
enues of usefulness. The discovery she made filled 
‘t with indignation and anger. She found the 
‘edle and the schoolroom open to the efforts of 
omen, but for every narrow opening here, there 
ere twenty eager, frantic aspirants. She soon 
scovered, also, that there were other advantages 
“nied her sex. The same picture—teeble and faulty, 
e knew—which she timidly priced at a fashionable 
‘op, when reproduced by her own brush with far 
ore faithful and accurate touches, was cut down to 
uf the other’s value because that was the work of a 
“ale artist, and this was the offering of a woman. 
.ese things sank into her heart. She had, perhaps, 
‘ener instincts and deeper reasoning than many of 
er sex; she was, moreover, cut off from all the sweet 
ndearments and loving allurments which other 
‘omen receive. This wrong and uniair dealing from 
‘e world sank deeply into her heart. She pondered 
nd pondered the matter, and her roused spirit re- 
‘sed to submit. Then flashed upon her mind what 
emed like a direct inspiration. She who was so 
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heaving beneath its strong emotion. He seized one 
of the hands and wrung it warmly, while he cried, in 
a husky voice, the tears shining in his honest eyes: 
‘Miss Ayre, I beg your pardon! I’m a great 
brute, and I deserve a good threshing, and if you 
were only Amyas, I’d let you give it to me. If it 
hadn’t been for my meddling, it would all have been 
well enough. ButI meant right, indeed I did. I 
didn’t want Annie Haldeman imposed upon, and 1 
thought—O dear, I’m ashamed of myself!” 

“ You need not be. You were honest and upright 
yourself, and asked it of other people. Least of any, 
should I refuse to honor you for it,” replied Amy 
Ayre, with a heavy sigh. 

Annie Haldeman advanced with smiling lip, al- 
though her eyes were stil! overflowing. 

‘“*My friend and sister,” said she, “after all, it is 


ponte that this bas happened. Now indeed can yon 


become a cherished friend of all the family. You 
shall see how tenderly we shall care for you.” 


This affectionate speech overcame the last show of 


But it was Annie Haldeman’s little hand laid on his 
mouth which checked him again. 
Arnold Graiger did not appear to have heard a 
word, * With strong passion in tone and look, he 
continued, never withdrawing his eye from Amy’s 
blanching face: 
** Have I not shown my whole heart to you? Kept 
I back a single emotion there, that you should grudge 
me the whole truth? Do you not know all the an- 
guish and agony I have suffered, and will you keep 
back from me this blessed relief? Speak, tell me 
that though Amyas Ayre dies, and Amy vanishes 
into air, some one else, as by a blessed miracle, shall 
come back to life, and make my future once more 
ashine with hope and joy. The old place is un- 
changed, untouched its noble revenue. Speak, you 
shall not deceive me any longer. Tell me that this 
wild hope which sends my blood tingling through 
every vein is not false and deceitful!” 
He put down the vase, and turned towards her 





fortitude, and Amy fell 
her friend’s arms. 


pi Ss and 
blame, in compassion for my trials,” faltered she. 


a rather absurd pantomime, trying to hide his tears 


scene should affect him so. ; 
Arnold Granger stood a little apart from the others, 


but flashing eyes, looking like a beautiful and infuri 
ated tigress, baffled alike of its prey and its revenge. 


we see you in your proper dress, we shall forget al 
the rest.” 


likewise, followed. 


CHAPTER XII. 


rear entrance from thg river path. 
“ Mass’ Amyas! g 


dialect she so much detested. 


tone of voice. 


lant artist costume, and her heart had been sinkin 
beavier and heavier. ’ 


bbing into | int 
a snow wreath, till she dropped at his feet, weeping | this early rising is a wonderful sharpener of appetite. 
“O, if you knew all, you would indeed forget to | wildly. 
Ned pulled out his handkerchief and went through 
ard smother the sob in bis throat, as if it were not a 
proof of his tender, honest mauliness that this little 


with folded arms and drooping head, and Barbara 
Leighton was pacing to and fro, with white cheeks 


Half supported by Annie’s arm, the mistress of the 
cottage led the way, and the others, even Barbara, 


SHEBA, with wide, frightened eyes and gaping 
mouth, stood at the open door of the cottage, staring | to mourn for you!” 
at the group which crossed the field and came up the 


“ The play is ended,” answered Amyas, in a weary 


cold looks and stern, white face, this girl in the gal- 


joy and hope. She seemed to wilt down, like 


“Arnold, O Arnold, you have found me out!” 


her tightly in bis arms. 


1 


on lip, and cheek, and forehead. 


uated by her masquerading. Intolerable!’ 


g | to the eager, astonished faces of Annie and Ned. 


with outstretched arms, his face one white glow of| I grant you,” observed Annie, rising. ‘ Let us hope 


He lifted her as if she had been a feather, and held | honor of our present happy understanding.” 


“Aurelia Ireton, I have found you, indeed! The | Aurelia [reton’s ear, which Arnold’s wistful glance 
ghost is gone—sball haunt me no longer; but of the| seconded. And so the party went back, chatting 
living, breathing reality 1 will hold such firm clasp| gayly, the morning sun sbining brilliantly upon 
that only Death’s grim messenger shall be able to| them, the birds carolling joyously around them. 
separate us. Speak, Relie, tell me that you are not 
grieved at this denouement, that yo will go back | brief interjectional interruptions. 
with me, and try me, if suffering and penitence have 
. | not purified me enougt to make me worthy to share | for me I came to my senses before this was divulged? 
“ Come,” said Annie, presently, “let us go to the| with you that inheritance of Arnold Wickford’s?” 
cott ge, since it holds no further mysteries, and when The heart-glad smile breaking over the quivering | uine, but for that; whereas now you are well aware 
lips, shedding rainbow gleams across the tearfal eyes, | that I am the soul of sincerity, the mirror of truth, 
was answer enough. Arnold Granger, entirely ob- | the quintessence of frankness, and that I deserve to 
livious of the spectators around him, clasped her | be loved to the very utmost capacity of your warm 
again to his breast, and rained his passionate kisses | little heart.” 


“© my little Relie, I have you back, and my life’s| mean,” answered Rose, in a tart voice, but with a 
untiring devotion shall prove my penitence for the | smile which neutralized the tone. ‘But O Annie, 
slight I put upon you. It will be a blessed day when | just think of poor Barbara!” 

I take you to my poor mother, who has never ceased 


Ned’s significant cough at length drew his atten-| none of us waste much pity on our aristocratic cousin. 
tion to common affairs. Barbara Leighton was just| It was she who came between them at first, you 
Lord! what ebber has gone | flitting through the decor. He caught a glimpse o: 
and happened?” stammered she, falling, as she al- | her purple, angry face, as she muttered: 

ways did, in strong excitement, into the plantation “That girl! and I have allowed myself to be infat-| can hardly believe it has unfolded under our own 
“These kind friends are doubtless wondering if| Amyas Ayre!” 

mysteries are never to cease. They deserve, and 
She had not been unconscious of Arnold Granger’s | shall have, a candid explanation,” said Arnold Gran- | smiling and serene. 
ger, leading the young lady to her seat, and turning 


“Once upon a time there lived a very romantic | mourn over his disappearance.” 


“Precisely! I hold you to your word. If I allow 
you to be unhappy there, 1 shall deserve it of you,” 
replied the joyous Arnold. 

** Has all the world gone crazy?” exclaimed a gay, 
singing voice from the doorway. “Here we come 
down to breakfast and find half our family missing, 
and Rosebud and I are nearly drenched with dew 
baths, hunting hither and thither, in growing con- 
sternation, for the missing ones. We met Barbara, 
who was as angry and indignant at our raillery as if 
we had accused her of robbing poultry roosts, and 
gleaned enough to set our faces hither. Miss Amy, 
I beg you to excuse our abrupt entrance, especially 
as you sent us no invitations to the morning party.” 
Victur Haldeman’s gay glance waudered from face 
to face, and read that there had been some startling 
development. He looked around furtively for sign of 
his friend Amyas, but was too kind-hearted as well 
as well-bred to allude to his absence. 

‘ We came away without leaving any explanation, 


that the breakfast-table was left intact, for I am sure 


I beg none of you will refuse to accompany me home, 
and share with me an impromptu breakfast fete, in 


As she spoke, she whispered a coaxing entreaty in 


Victor heard the whole story from his sister, with 
“© Rosebud,” exclaimed he, “ wasn’t it fortunate 


You would never have believed my penitence gen- 


“The prince of audacity and self-assurance, you 


“ Barbara had discarded him. He read the letter 
before any of this came out, and I fancy we shall 


f| know.” 

“ What a romantic story!” ejaculated Rose. “One 
eyes. And so we shall see no more of poor dear 
Ned Weston glanced into Annie’s face. It was still 


“Annie,” murmured he, in a voice so low she could 
scarcely catch it, ‘‘ I wish I was sure you would not 


Ireton, charmingly friendly and unembarrassed with 
Arnold,and gay and cheerful with everybody. She 
alluded, once or twice, with winning frankness, to 
her former engagement, and took occasion to state 
that she herself had broken it off. The second Wal- 
ton, a weak, almost imbecile young fellow, whom 
she had scarcely deigned to look upon before, became 
the object of her dazzting smiles, her matchless arts. 
No one else heeded her movements, or pected 
their object, until, only a week after, the paternal 
Walton was startled by his son’s proud announce- 
ment of his engagement to Miss Leighton. Edgar 
Walton had been so tacitly admitted to be lacking in 
intellect by all the family, that no one bad antic- 
ipated such an event as his marriage. Nevertheless, 
when the young man, like all of his kind, proved eul- 
len and obstinate under remonstrance, the father, 
who was exceedingly wealthy, yielded consent, and 
did not withdraw it when the thunderbolt fell upon 
the financial world, and the great banking-house of 
Leighton & Son suspended payment. And so after 
this poor fashion Barbara’s needs were provided for. 








CHAPTER XIII. 


A GLORIOUS summer day shed its wealth of golden 

sunshine and wafted its perfumed zephyrs over the 

long-deserted mansion of the Wickford estate. It 

was a busy scene that it presented now. Servants 

were hurrying to and fro, carriages driving down 

the walk, and a group of richly-dressed people gath- 

ered at the hall door, where wreaths of evergreen and 

garlands of flowers were woven into a sort of tri- 

umphal arch. 

Mrs. Hyde was nearly frantic between her agita- 

tion and her fears that something would go amiss 
with the great feast in preparation. 

“It’s so long since l’ve had anything of the sort to 
do, I seem to have lost half my faculty,” she ex- 
plained to Mrs. Granger, who, in her stiff brocade 
silk and stylish cap, looked scarcely less perturbed. 

“And then the suddenness of it, and the strangeness. 
To think the wedding is to be here at the house, and 
the bride not Miss Leighton, after all, and nobody 
knowing who it is, either, and Mr. Arnold not coming 
himself to look after things! I’m sure it’s no wonder 
we’re half dazed, every one of us.” 

‘He has left me in the dark just as much as any of 
the rest,’ responded Mrs. Granger, trying to keep 
her tone from seeming resentful. ‘‘ But I can’t help 
feeling relieved that it isn’t Miss Leighton. I don’t 
believe we should have got on with her at all. Dear 
me, there’s Squire Wharton and his daughters, and 
Lawyer Richardson! If Arnold and his bride 
shouldn’t come! I feel so ashamed to own that I 
don’t know anything about them. O Mrs. Hyde, 
there’s a grand coach with bridal favors. It must be 
Arnold. If I could only keep out of my mind about 
that tablet falling down so mysteriously from poor 


y 








“Show my friends into the painting-room, Sheba. | girl, anda very foolish, misguided youth. They loved There was a deeper hue than ever on her cheek, as | Relie’s monumer:*, I should feel better; but now I’m 
I will join them in a moment.” each other, of course. But the youth was led away | Annie Haldeman returned, gravely: so flurried! It’s the bride, isn’t it? and there’s the 
They filed in silently and took their seats, glancing | by dazzling promises and false ambition, and he “1 wish you could see, Ned, how inexpressibly | minister. Do get the people into the drawing-room! 
furtively into one another’s faces. Arnold Granger | plighted his faith to another, knowing all the while | thankful I am for this happy explanation of his appa- | And where’s father?” And poor Mrs. Granger, in 
walked up to the stand and took up the vase already | that his best affections went out to this young girl. | rent duplicity and cowardice.” a flutter of uncontrollable agitation, hurried to take 


against the porcelain from the latest wild-wood gath- | fortune died, and left it, not to the youth, but to the | look delicate and dainty like a dandy? Only say 
ering, and a tuft of fairy-like moss, with the last} girl he had relinquished. Now, you think, was her | that, Annie!” 
touches completed, but the rest of the wreath was| hour of grand triumph over the false, mercenary She laughed outright at the lugubrious tone. “ Hush, silly mother. Arnold knows what he’s 
only outlined. lover. But mark how unusual the sequel! This| ‘I think I would rather see you as you are, Ned— | about. You may be sure he’s mighty proud of her, 
He surveyed it, but with eyes that saw nothing | girl, in her pure, unselfish love, would not accept} brave and trusty, frank, honest and true. These are | or he wouldn’t have written that he wanted us to 
befure them. There was a picture far, far away that | the fortune; and when she found that by her death | worthier qualities than you suspect for my eyes, now | greet her first as his wife. I had a glimpse of her 
he was striving after with tierce intentness, and it | it would revert to him, she flung herself into the river | and always hereafter, Ned. And there are all the | face through all that veil, and it was nothing proud 
seemed to him that the suffocating grip upon Lis heart | and died, to take herself away from his proud path-| people on the veranda, watching for us. Don’t lag | and haughty. 1’m sure, indeed, he had to encourage 
would not relax until he found it. way, and give him back the prize. That is the version | in that way, Ned, for I am famishing for a cup of | her, and that her eyes were full of tears,” whispered 

The opening door showed them the graceful figure | the world knows. There is a sculptured monument, | coffee.” back her husband. 
and lovely face of Amy Ayre. Her white dress was | fifty miles away from this spot, on the old Wickford| When they reached the veranda, Victor, in the| And now the rooms filled with guests, and the 
knotted with black ribbons, and a broad black sash | lot, which tells her story, and bears the name of} highest spirits, was introducing Arnold Granger’s | solemn looking clergyman took his position, and in a 
fell down the skirt. Aurelia Ireton. Judge you how rejoiced the youth | companion to his friends. moment there was a little stir and rustle, and the 
“Amyas Ayre is dead!” said she, the pale pink | must be to find, after all these years of unavailing “What did you say, mother? Miss Amy Ayre? | bridal party approached. Mrs. Granger scarcely 
flushes coming and going on her cheek. “I need | remorse and hopeless grief, that there is opportunity | Allow me to correct you. Amy Ayre has vanished | glanced at ber son’s proud and bappy face, but looked 
mourning for my sins, if not for him. Sheba has| for him to make atonement, that the maiden did not | into—air. Amyas Ayre has gone to regions still | with wistful inquiry into the fair, sweet countenance 
burnt the last vestige of his presence here. And | die, that she is alive, and is here!” ; air-i-ef, if you know where to look for them; and | shining forth from under the orange wreath and the 
now, my friends, be generous again, and forgive me, He lifted Amy Ayre’s hand to his lips as heconclu- | this is Miss Ireton, Miss Aurelia Ireton of Wickford | misty halo of veiling lace. That single glance was 
and allow the world to believe in his life as they will | ded, and said, wistfully: 
in his death. I think my punishment has been| ‘O Relie, Relie, it was a dangerons experiment! | all she has had plenty of dew and morning sunshine, | ‘I shall love her, I know I shall love her! I feel as 
heavy enough without further peuance.” but a kind Providence watched over you, and sent | which are very wellin their way—so can we have | if I had always known her,” whispered she, nervous- 

“It has!” cried Ned and Annie, in a breath, “‘ We | me here to find you. Would you never have spoken, | our breakfast?” : 
will defend you against further blame or questioning.” | if I had continued blind?” They were presently gathered around the cheerful | before the clergyman. 

“ Nay,” exclaimed Arnold Granger, coming forward| ‘The girl smiled, and then nodded archly to the| board, pronouncing, in Victor’s extravagant fashion, | Everything was in a mist with her, drowned out 
from the table, the vase still in his hand, his eye} broad, dusky face hovering in the open doorway. the coffee nectar, and the tood ambrosia. by a dew of happy tears, until the voice of the clergy- 
flaming like a roused eagle’s, “nay, there is further] “Come in, Sheba. What will you have?” “For which receipt,” observed Mrs. Haldeman, | man pronounced the words: 
questioning, at least from me. Miss Ayre, you have “OQ Miss Amy, am all de make-belieb done for? | “rise at daybreak every morning, and take a pro- “And you, Aurelia Ireton, take this man, Arnold 
told us faithfully and eloquently the story of your | and shan’t I need for to watch de door longer?” tracted stroll through the fields.” Granger, to be your wedded husband—” 
struggle with the world, and its hard dealings; but “No further need, Sheba. All our mystery is ex- “But Barbara, where is Barbara?” asked her Mrs. Granger heard no further, but with staring 
you have given no hint of that crisis which cast you | plained, all our trials ended, I trust,” answered the | husband, suddenly aware of a gap in the circle. eyes and parted lips stood like a statue, never moving 
alone and friendless upon its mercy.” young mistress, turning her eloquent eyes towards There was @ moment’s embarrassed silence, and | her eyes from the bride’s face. Mrs. Hyde, too, from . 
~~ “Mr. Granger! Sir!” began Ned, in an indignant | Arnold. then Rose explained to Annie, sotto voce: her post beside the rear door, started forward and 
voice. “ Praise de Lord!” ejaculated Sheba. But she was “She is packing her trunks. She is going back to | looked around her in wild amazement, kept in coun- 

But Arnold Granger waved him buck, and holding | not quite satisfied. She still lingered, and presently | the city in the first train.” tenance by Lawyer Richardsun, who drew off his 
out the vase, said, in a low, deep tone of concentrated | the faithful old creature whispered, “‘And please, “ Peace attend her!” whispered Victor, with mock | glasses, wiped them vigorously, and, replacing them, 
emotion: Miss Amy, am dis yere the massa dat’s coming to lib! solemnity. surveyed the new-made Mrs. Granger with sharp 

“See! you have stamped the violet here, as by| wid ye?” But Barbara did not go. The post brought a letter | and eager scrutiny. It was fortunate that the aston- 
a fairy spell. Do you know what I see, when 1 look ‘“‘Bravo, Sheba! that is precisely the question I] which was sent up into her room. No one obtained | ishment of the interested parties petrified their fac- 
atit? A far-away pine grove, and a clear-eyed girl, wanted to ask, but hadn’t the courage!” cried Ar- | a hint of its startling contents, or guessed the tem- | ulties until the service was concluded, or there might 
and an admiring and loving youth, with his heart, nold, with a merry gleam breaking up the agitation | pest of rage, and mortification, and alarm which | have been seme ludicrous interruptions. | 
for the time, clear of the intoxication of ambition and of bis face. swayed that proud, imperious heart, as she learned As it was, however, after receiving the congratula- 
pride, wreathing just such violets in her hair. If he He bent down to the young lady’s blushing face, | of her father’s bankruptcy, and received his bitter | tions of the clergyman, Arnold, with his new-made 
erred afterwards, he expiated his sin! Can you see | and repeated, coaxingly: advice to make the best of her engagement to Arnold | wife upon his arm, waited decorously for his parents’ 
the picture?” “Answer her; give faithful Sheba her answer, I | Granger, and hurry up the marriage before the news | approach. 

The girl stood trembling before him, but couid not | beg of you.” was out.. Barbara bathed her tear-stained eyes till Mrs. Granger almost seized upon the bride, as she 
articulate a word. “T am afraid he would net be contented in the | they were presentable, used alittle carmine on her | demanded, in low, heart-stirred accents: j 

“Really,” remonstrated blundering Ned, “really, | cottage, Sheba. I think he will take us away to a/| pale cheeks, selected her most becoming costume, | ‘* Reiie, Relie, tell me if it isyou? Iamallina 
Mr. Granger, your conduct is remarkably annoying. | grander home. But you shall zo, too, and if we are | and dawned upon the party below, at dinner-time, in | maze, an’ vanuot think at all.” 
| The poor girl has been persecuted enough, and I, for | both disappointed or unhappy there, we will return | the most gracious mood. “It is Relie, mother, dear mother. Are you glad 
| ; yaa hither.” She was patronizing kindness itself towards Miss | to welcome me?” 


“JT wish Arnold badn’t sent word to us that we 
weren’t to speak with him until after the cerewony.” 


a 
ye 
°, 


ohe, 80 free from every restraining tie—what was 
‘vere to hinder her from seizing upon the privileges 
nied her? You see she forgot one had better suffer 
rong than perpetrate it. I need not tell you, you 
‘we guessed that she became Amyas Ayre. There 
8 little difficulty, then. She studied from &@worthy 
‘acher; her pictures brought their fair value ; even 
'@ daintier, finer work—vases, ornamental boxes 
id the like—brought a third higher value than the 
me work offered once for trial in the name of Amy. 
ell, you may judge how wrong it was to cheat the 
orld with its own weapons. She never for a moment 
It the guilt until, Miss Haldeman, your brother, in 
is generous hospitality, pressed for acquaintance. 
“myas Ayre saw you and Rose Ingalls, and all the 
uothered instincts of her nature cried out tumultu- 
uly for attention. It were so sweet to enjoy your 
ee companionship, to give scope to the womanly 
notions of her heart! O, I could not resist the 
mptation! I said I could sustain the two charac- 
ts without fear of detection. I promised myself to 
> guarded and circumspect. Elated and triumphant 
ith my success hitherto, I plunged into the new 
sxception. Amyas Ayre met you on the train, gave 
ou a note of introduction to his sister Amy, declared 
is intention of being absent a week or more, aid 
sked you to cheer her loneliness. You have not 
“rgotten it? I left the train at the first station, 
tealthily returned, and was ready, in the character 
f Amy, to receive you. Sheba, faithful, devoted 
heba, whom I won for my life-long friend by saving 
er from a slaveholder’s clutches when she was 
bout to be carried back to captivity, has helped me 
wry out the masquerade. There was a dangerous 
wscination in it, at first. But presently I discovered 
ay own impot and feebl Circumstances 
onspired against me; difficulties, perplexities arose 
vhich nearly drove me frantic. I loathed myself, 
lways, in your pure, truthful presence, Miss Halde- 
aan, for my duplicity and hypocrisy.. I resolved to 
scape. I sent you word Amyas Ayre had departed. 
meant it should be so; I meant to take leave of his 
haracter forever. But when I reached town, I 
ound my patron and agent absent. I had intended 
o make an arrangement whereby my work might be 
ransmitted to them by my sister’sname. There was ° 
.\othing for me to do but to journey back and forth 
“o sustain the two characters. I was Amyas Ayre in 
he evening at the city gallery, and Amy Ayre here 
n the cottage through the day, when any of you 
vere likely tocall. This very morning 1 had com- 
teted my last arrangement. Had I reached the 
ottage, I should have removed this unbecoming 
pparel forever. But fate has willed it otherwise.” 
The speaker paused; the pale face was hidden 
gain beneath the trembling hands, j 
Ned Weston sprang forward, his broad chest fairly x | 
, 


' 


Castle—ahem! And—Rosebud is half famished, for | reassuring. 


commenced for him. There was a spray of purple | And there was a great fortune which the youth “And you don’t think I am so much of a fool, | up her position in the drawing-room, whispering to 
wood violets, dainty and fresh as if laid carelessly | counted upon as his own; but lo, the owner of the| though I can’t paint pictures, nor talk poetry, nor | her husband, as she clung to Lis arm: 


ly, in her husband’s ear, as they took their position 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 











* Relie Ireton? my own little Relie?” questioned 
Mrs. Granger, still perplexed and astounded. 

“No, mother dear, not Relie Ireton at all. Did 
you not hear the service? Aurelia Granger, Mrs. 
Arnold Granger,” interposed her son, with proud 
smiles, though there was dew beneath his eyelash. 

“And she was never drowned?” ejaculated his 
father, “and you have found her out?” 

“Ay, I found her out, andI have brought her back. 
Mrs. Hyde, kind, faithful friend, don’t linger there 
in the background. Come forward and be introduced 
to my wife. 1am certain you will not be angry when 
you recognize her. I promise you we will keep such 
secure guard over her that she shall not run away 
again.” 

“This is too beautiful!” ejaculated Mrs. Hyde. 
“Only to think! and here have I been dreading to 
see the new mistress!” And the worthy woman hur- 
ried away to look after the dining-room, and make 
sure that this should be a feast not soon to be 
forgotten. 

“Only to think,” murmured she, ‘“ how she sat 
down here alone to eat her dinner, that day of the 
funeral, and was so downcast and disconsolate! And 
to think she was never so wicked as we thought, 
and didn’t drown herself at all. I wonder if they’ll 
tell me how it all came about? And there’s the 
monument! Dear heart! now I guess how that 
tablet came out. Well, well, if we oughtn’t to be 
happy, thankful people, I don’t know who should? 
And, bless me, there’s the cook’s bell! If ever she 
should spoil anything! Run, Jane, and see what she 
wants; and put plenty of flowers around Mrs. Gran- 
ger’s plate. Bless her sweet face! I somehow guess 
she has had plenty of thorns, so far. And la sakes! 
it wont make a bit of difference about the will, will it? 
I wonder if anybody else has been bright enough to 
think of that?” 

Lawyer Richardson had. With his courtly bow he 
approached the bridal pair, and said, promptly: 

“T am glad you concluded to adopt my advice, 
Mrs. G You ber I told you, then, you 
could give him the estate if you would only marry 
him. I think if departed spirits can follow the events 
below, my poor friend Wickford rejoices over this 
scene.” 

“You have never told me what was in his letter to 
you, Arnold,” whispered the bride, as the lawyer 
withdrew. 

“T can repeat it word for word, for it burnt into my 
brain, as well it might, revealing to me the whole 
extent of my folly. Heaven be praised that all the 
pain and bitterness are over! Heaven be praised that 
for all these five years of trial and separation, of 
wrong and folly, we stand here once more, united at 
last, my Aurelia, in heart and hand. 

“And he told you—” persisted she. 

“He told me that I had willfully thrown away a 
priceless gem, because it was not set in gold; that I 
should find what I then believed a diamond of worth 
was but valueless paste. He said if I could win back 
your love, I should earn and deserve his fortune; 
otherwise, I must reap as I had sowed, and accuse no 
one but myself of blame.” 

“He meant kindly by us both,” said the bride, in a 
low, reverent voice. 

“I think he did, dear Relie; and that, as Lawyer 
Richardson says, if freed spirits can follow earthly 
fortunes, he is even now rejoicing in our happiness. 
And now we must obey Mrs. Hyde’s signal, and lead 
the way to the banquet. Dear old soul! she is over- 
flowing with pride and joy.” 

“T hope she will not take exception toSheba. That 
faithful creature is somewhere up stairs, looking 
after my trunks, and will be likely to take a peep into 
the dining-room. Ah Arnold, how forlorn and 
wretched I was the last time I saw it! What a hap- 
py contrast is this entrance!” 

They passed under the flower-wreathed portal, into 
the brilliantly lighted and festive scene, the new- 
made wife leaning on her happy husband’s arm, and 
took their place at the costly, magnificently-furnished 
board, which was all good Mrs. Hyde’s proudest 
hopes conld have asked. 

‘*And if you refer gratefully to the change, my 

Aurelia, what must be my own solemn relief and 
joy? I, who stood here last a wretched, stricken, 
remorseful man, haunted by a wan, ghastly, dripping 
figure, that seemed to threaten me with its life-long 
torturing presence. Ah, into what a lovely, beaute- 
ous presence it has been transfurmed! Can it be 
they are the same, this radiant being in bridal veil 
and gossamer robes, and tenderly smiling eyes, and 
that haunting vision—-‘ Arnold Granger’s Ghost?’” 


DISCORDANT SINGING. 

After the battle of Gettysburg, religious service 
was held in the field hospital, where some thousands 
of wounded lay, partially protected by shelter tents. 
A clergyman from abroad made an excellent address 

and then gave out the hymn “ Rock of Ages,” rela- 








those memorable words died away and gave place to 
@ blessed silence, sighed out, in misery, “I don’t 
wonder that minister died, if his wife sung as badly 
as that. It would kill a well man!” 


> 





Our wishes lengthen, as our sun declines. 


THE UNWISE CHOICE. 


Two young men, when I was poor, 
Came and stood at my open door; 

One said to me, ** I have gold to give,"’ 
And one, “I will love you while I live!"* 


My sight was dazzled - woe is the day! 
And I sent the poor young man away ; 
He did not give me any sighs, 

But he left his picture in my eyes. 


Beside the lane with hedges sweet, 

Where we parted nevermore to meet, 

He pulled a flower of love's own hue, 

And where it had been there came out two! 


Still smilés the house where I was born, 
Among its flelds of wheat and corn; 

Wheat and corn that strangers bind— 

I reaped as I sowed, and I sowed to the wind. 


I live where splendors shine, and sigh 

For the peace that splendors cannot buy— 
Sigh for the day I was rich, though poor, 
And saw the young men at my door! 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
GIRLS, READ THIS! 





BY F. R. MARVIN, 


Ir you want to fall in love, fall in love. If you 
want to get married, get married, but do fallin love 
with something better than a ready-made suit of 
fashionable clothos, or a row of military buttons; and 
girls, don’t marry an automaton; there are a plenty 
of sensible men in the world to fall in love with, and 
to marry, without going into a fit of sentimental con- 
niptions over some fashionable coxcomb or incorrig- 
ible fool. If you are in love, don’t be ashamed to 
say so. True, pure, womanly love, no girl should be 
ashamed of—rather glory that in this day of shallow 
hearts, you have a heart that can love. If you wish 
to marry, when acertain man asks a certain qnostion, 
you just say yes—none of this “‘ i¢ takes time for con- 
sideration,” and like expressions. Ifa girl isasham- 
ed to say she returns my love, I do not wish her love 
—it’s not worth possessing. Don’t think all men are 
fools: a@ great many of them are, I know; but I be- 
lieve, in all honesty, that there is some brain left in 
this world yet. ‘‘ You women,” says Bulwer, “ re- 
gard men just as you buy books—you never care 
about what is in them, but how they are bound and 
lettered.” Alas! the charge is true—the past bears 
witness to that truth. Let the future, girls, refute 
the charge. A row of brass buttons or a tinselled coat 
is not always the covering of a warrior—no more are 
rags always the covering of a fool. Life is-no institu- 
tion. Marriage is not a matter of convenience, nor is 
destiny a trade; marriage should be a blessing, for 
when it ceases to be such, it becomes a curse. 

Show mea man who spends two hours over his 
moustache; four hours with his clothes, before the 
mirror, and the remainder of the day in twisting his 
hair into innumerable shapes, agreeable to fashion; 
who spends one evening in the bar-room, and the 
next in the parlor, entertaining you with nauseating, 
egotistical and witless remarks upon things he knows 
nothing of; in short, show me a@ man who does not 
rise above the level of the fashionable, and I will 
show you a man who does not rise to the dignity of 
an honest man’s contempt. Girls, for your own 
sakes, do not marry such creatures; they cannot 
command your respect, and where there is no respect, 
love cannot long dwell. When will people learn 
that though human love is not the growth of hu- 
man will, itis under its control? Marry a man—a 
man with a warm heart and a clear brain, but do not 
make fools of yourselves by marrying fools. With 
you, girls, rests the moral education of the world. 
Be women in the great, full, true sense of the word, 
and we will be men; flirt with a fool, for you-cannot 
injure his feelings—he has none to injure; but O, do 
not—do not, as you value your own happiness and 
the happiness of others, trifle with one true heart. 

It is claimed by some that the education of the 
present day amounts to nothing, so far as our ladies 
are concerned. It may be so; I do not know much 
about the female education of the present day. Mi- 
sogynists say it goes no further than a fashionable 
novel. Well, I am thankful it goes so far; that’s 
further than it once went. A good novel is worth 
reading. Spend as many hours as you like over 
“ Undine,” but don’t all of you expect to marry a 
Hildebrand, for if you do you will be di 


Lae 


nor int tr ientalism, though the latter is 
preferable to the former. I would simply teach— 
what few possess, and none less than myself- COMMON 
SENSE; and, indeed—though perhaps, it is none of 
my business—I think there is nothing in which com- 
mon sense and reason are so little used as in marriage. 
Says Celestina Hyacinth: ‘I have in my mind’s eye 
the man who shall be so (un)fortunate as to win my 
hand. Tall, handsome, with dark and wavy hair, 
flashing eyes, silvery voice, gallant and talented ;” 
in short a knightly genius; around whom she spreads 
her scanty store of poetry—she dwells at length upon 
the “O formose puer.” In dreams she beholds him 
foremost in the battle, or, if it be in accordance with 
her taste, he electrifies nations with his eloquence; 
she dreams perchance that he wooes her as an ardent 
and luve-sick poet; she dreams of saying “‘ yes ” very 
often to his questions, and once, in particular. O 
Celestina! with coming day the dream vanishes, but 
its poisonous influence has not gono, and so, day after 
day, this poor specimen of girlish romance watches 
for a knight that comes not, and, at last, Celestina 
either marries a tin-pedler, or remains in celibacy. 

O, you girls that sit,day after day, with folded 
hands waiting for ones that will never come to you, 
rise above your sentimental folly and render your- 
selves worthy the companionship of the gifted. Life 
is before you: enter upon its great work with a wo- 
man’s heart. Forget those dangerous words of 
Dryden; 





** None but the brave deserve the fair ;"’ 


or, if you must remember them, for the word “ fair” 
substitute the word “good” or “true.” Poetry in 
itself is beautiful: it is the nearest approach that 
we can make to the language of heaven, but when 
perverted it becomes the idiom of hell. Girls, study 
the ROMANOE OF REAL LIFE. 


GREEN TURTLE CAY. 








The island of Green Turtle Cay has been settled 


sist of men of European and African origin, with a 
few of a mixed race. In addition, however, to these 
sources of livelihood, the inhabitants can, all of them 
if they like, grow oranges for the New York market. 
The land is cheap, and there is no tax on the produce; 
besides which, goyernment land is often occupied and 
cultivated without having been bought at all, or avy 
rent being paid. A negro of my acquaintance told 
me that be occupied in this way a small plot of land 
of about an acre or two, on which last summer, with 
the help of his son, he grew three thousand six hun- 
dred pine-apples, for which he received thirty pounds, 
This plot of ground is on the island of Abaco, which 
the people usually call the Main. It is separated 
from the Cay by only two or three miles of delightful- 
ly calm and clear water. My black friend having 
acquired so much money for a few weeks’ work, took, 
I believe, a long rest; in fact, with the help of firh 
and molluscs, of which there is great plenty, he had 4 
no necessity to work any more for that year. 

Fruit is very cheap: one hundred limes were offer- 
ed me for sixpence,a few months ago. Pine-apples 
are abundant, and the finest in flavor I ever tasted. 
The pine-apples are plucked before they are qui'e 
ripe, and shipped for New York, which port they 
reach in perhaps eight or ten days. There they are 
immediately sold to a dealer, who soon finds purclias- 
ers for them. The oranges come later in the season; 
they are plucked green, and ripen during the voyage. 

There are two or three fruits on this island which 
I have not seen in other parts of the world; one of 
these is the alligator pear, which is of the shape of 
an English one, and grows on a small tree, It is not 
much of a fruit, but is very nice for breakfast in hot 
weather, when it is eaten with pepper and salt. It 
is one of those fruits for which one acquires a liking 
inashort time. It is only in season in the summer. 
The sabodello is another fruit which is not found in 
any part of India that Iam acquainted with. ‘This is 
avery nice fruit. and resembles bread-pudding, but 
is very sweet, 

There are so many reefs and ledges, sounds and 
sandbanks, in this part of the world, that wrecks are 





for, I suppose, about fifty years, and has a populati 
of about a thousand. It is five or six miles long, 
scarcely anywhere exceeds half a mile in width; is 
covered nearly all over with dense bush; has a fine 
natural harbor, protected from all winds; and is 
itself defended to a considerable extent by reefs of 
rock, which stem the heavy seas aa they come rolling 
over the North Atlantic. In addition to the harbor 
just mentioned, there are two considerable inlets or 
sounds at each extremity of the island, which run in 
@ longitudinal direction, each of them from half a 
mile to a mile in length. 

Situated in nearly twenty-six of north latitude, the 
island enjoys a very mild winter climate, while its 
summer is oppressively hot. The means of support 
and occupation which the islanders in this obscure 
spot possess, are not so limited as might be supposed , 
and, in fact, with a little fresh blood direct from 
England or America,a good deal might be made of 
the place and neighborhood. There is abundanceof 
fish in the neighboring seas; and the weather be- 
ing almost always fine, and the sea calm, the occupa- 
tion of fishing can be pursued at all times of the year. 
There are also lobsters, craw-fish, crabs, and occa- 
sionally most delicious turtle. There are no oysters. 
Prawns, which are caught in such plenty in India, 
and form the basis of that finest of all dishes, prawn- 
curry, are not found in the Bahamas. They appear, 
however, on the coasts of the Windward Islands. 

Lobsters are caught in a peculiar manner. They 
are found in plenty along the side of the inlets, which 
penetrate the Cays. A boat is rowed along the maa- 
grove-bushes which line the margin of these sounds, 
as they are called. One man is armed with a two- 
pronged spear; a water-glass is used to examine the 
bottom of the sea; and when a lobster is seen, he is 
saluted with the prongs, and hauled on board. 
When the tide is low, numbers are easily speared. 
Turtle is caught in a similar manner, but without 
the use of the water-glass. 

Besides tishing, however, there is a far more profit- 
able occupation,in which nearly every one on the 
island can take part. About fifty miles northwest, 
there is a splendid sponging-ground, and several 
times a year, boats proceed to this spot, and return 
after a few weeks, each boat bringing perhaps from 
three hundred to five hundred dozen of sponges. 
These are sent to Nassau, and sold to the merchants, 
80 that a considerable sum of money is periodically 
divided amongst the islanders, from a source which 
scarcely any other part of the world is in possession 
of. Ihave been informed that Nassau receives thirty 





Trust me for it, there are forty Peter Jones and 
Samuel Smiths in this world to every single Hilde- 
brand or Azim. It is well to master a fine work of 
fiction, or an elegant poem, and to thoroughly un- 
derstand and appreciate either, but do not allow 
them to master you. Be careful what you read: 
honey will poison some. Says ‘Tennyson: 


“* Weakness to be wroth with weakness! woman's pleas- 
ure, woman's pain— 
Nature made them blind emotions bounded in a shal- 
lower brain."’ 


And, girls, Tennyson is not the only one that 
thinks this of you. The common ploughboy and the 
thick-headed blacksmith, that can’t read his own 


It is because you use not the brain God has given 


th d pounds a year from this trade. 

The water-glass is absolutely necessary in collect- 
ing sponges, which often grow at a considerasle 
depth. A pole, from ten to twenty or thirty feet 
long, with a double claw fastened to the end of it, is 
let down to the root of the sponge, which is torn from 
the rock. The natives pretend this is very hard 
work; probably, however, it would not compare with 
ploughing or other of our agricultural operations. 
The sponges, when collected, are found to be tenant- 
ed by the worm, as it is called, and must therefore be 
placed in the sun, to allow the animal to die. After- 
wards, they are well washed in water, until all the 
animal matter is got rid of, and the bad smell dissi- 








pated, when they are brought to market. A bead of 


' sponges of about a dozen or more may be bought for 
name, believes himself superior to you; and why? | 


three shillings on the island of Green Turtle Cay. 
These two branches of trade, with what the soil 


you; it isthe just reward of your sentimental igno- ' itselfcan yield—namely,bananas, sweet-pots toes, and 


rance and folly. 





1 would not strive to encourage gross materialism 


H perhaps Indian corn—might be supposed to be quite 


idered a regular source of income, and the most 
profitable of all. In fact, although I resided on the 
island scarcely six months, there were not less than 
seven wrecks within reach of our boats. The share 
for salvage which the natives obtain is about half the 
value of the goods saved; moreover, these being sold 
by auction in the town, the inhabitants are able to 
purchase at a cheap rate many of the necessaries and 
even luxuries of life. In incidentally alluding to the 
subject of wrecking, I approach a topic of great im- 
portance to the real and permanent welfare of the 
Bahama Islands. It is a matter which has engaged 
the serious attention of the present governor, who is 
most laudably desirous of substituting some’ othr 
occupation more in accordance with the true inter- 
ests of the inhabitants, than the precarious and de- 
moralizing trade of wrecking; the gains from which 
are at times so great as to deprive the natives of the 
necessary stimulus to those industrial pursuits which 
their social wants inculcate. The certainty of the 
occurrence of a shipwreck sooner or later, natural'y 
diverts the mind from the subject of horticulture, 
which ought to engage their attention. The temp- 
tation also to theft is very great, and too often yield- 
ed to. Numerous, however, as are the moral ob- 
jections to the practice in question, not less so are the 
difficulties which stand in the way of its reform. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A COW. 

There is always some risk in buying a cow, of 
whose previous character and history we know noth- 
ing, for there are no infallible signs of excellence. 
A rough, scrawny, ill-shapen cow is often a noble 
milker. Yet there are a few points generally agreed 
upon by experienced farmers, which it is well to con- 
sider before purchasing. 

A small boned head and light horns are better than 
large. Long legs make too wide a gap, between 
adder and milk pail, and long-legged cows are sel- 
dom quiet feeders, and wander about too much. A 
slender rather than a thick neck, a straight back, 
wide ribs and broad brisket are to be sought for. 
The body of the cow should be large in proportion to 
head, neck and legs, though not excessively large; 
and the hind quarters, if not large and out of propor- 
tion, indicate good milking qualities. Medium sized 
cows, all things considered, prove the best milkers 
for the amount of feed they consume. The color of 
the hair has probably nothing to do with the milking 
qualities, and good looks should be regarded but little 
in purchasing dairy animals. As to the color of the 
skin, a bright yellow, approaching that of gold coins, 
creamy color within the ears—this and good rich 
milk are very apt to go together; and withal, a soft 
flexible hide, loose over the ribs and rump, is also to 
be sought. The udder should be large, soft, and full 
of veins, which ramify over it with full sized milk 
veins stretching forward along the belly, and the 
teats should be large and not crowded together. Test 
the cow’s dispositiou ad inquire about it. Irritable 
and nervous cows are unpleasant to handle, and al- 
most scanty milkers. Something can be ascertained 
from the looks and motions. Large, mild eyes, easy 
quiet motions when driven, and gentleness when 
handled, indicate good nature. What the butchers 
term “ good handling” is an important quality in a 
milch cow, for it indicates not only good milking 
properties, but easy fattening, when service in the 
dairy is over. 
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sufficient fur the support of the inhabitants, who con- 


ill requires only our silence, which costs us nothing. 
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ting, as he did so, a touching incident of a clergyman 
who breathed his last while his wife sung to him the 
easing words of that most devotional ofhymns. The 
“lead ” in the singing was taken by a delegate of the 
Christian Commission, and his wife. They sung 
execrably, horribly, gratingly—their discord only 
broken by the groans of a poor fellow who had just 
suffered amputation at the shoulder, and who, as 
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The twenty-fourth of June was an appro 
day to dedicate our new Masonic Temple. I 


Py that is revered by all the Masonic re 


and on that account it was selected by the 
Lodge of Massachusetts, more than three n. 
since, for the important ceremonies which v. 


DEDICATION OF THE TEMP .... 


Twelve Thousand Masons in the Processi: 
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the Temple within the period designated, ha: 
the aim of the architects, carpenters and maso: 


although all worked night and day, yet St. .. 


Day dawned on us, and found the Temple st! 
finished. We have described the Temple s0 « 
our columns, that our readers are quite famili: 
it, 80 we shall not waste epace by repeating a: 


of its dimensions, etc. In a few days it can by - 


and we hope that all will take advantage of |. 
portunity to inspect the building. 

The weather, though quite warm, was as fi 
for an out-of-door display as could be expe 
this season. The presence of the Chief Magi« 
the nation added greatly to the eclat of the o: 
and, combined with the propitious weather, a 
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Crowds of spectators and the visiting © 
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liant jewels; and when the procession got u).. 
and the various bodies passed in glittering su 
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the Grand Lodge, from their old quarters {:. 
dike Hall, on Summer street, to the new 
The early hour at which this took place ma: 
essary for the Sir Knights of the Boston Enca: 
who were selected as escort of the Grand | 
assemble at their armory in the Temple 
o’clock. They numbered about 350, and we: 


They were accompanied by Hall’s Band. 
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chusetts and other States and of New } 
were taking their seats in their carriages. 

At ten minutes past 9 o’clock the Presid: 
United States arrived in company with C 
Heard, Dr. Winslow Lewis and William D 
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Hall’s Brass Band. 
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Carriage with President Johnson and Gr: 
Dame, flanked by a guard of twenty-fiv: 
of the Red Cross. 
Officers and Past Officers of Visiting Gran . 
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nof European and African origin, with a 
mixed race, In addition, however, to these 
’ livelihood, the inhabitants can, all of them 
<@, grow oranges for the New York market. 
is cheap, and there is no tax on the produce; 
hich, goyernment land is often occupied and 
| without having been bought at all, or ary 
\g paid. A negro of my acquaintance told 
‘@ occupied in this way a small plot of land 
an acre or two, on which last summer, with 
f his son, he grew three thousand six hun- 
-apples, for which he received thirty pounds, 


‘ of ground is on the island of Abaco, which 
‘@ usually call the Main. It is separated 
Uay by only two or three miles of delightful- 
und clear water. My black friend having 
30 Much money for a few weeks’ work, took, 
ios, @ long rest; in fact, with the help of fish 
: uses, of which there is great plenty, he had 
‘ity to work any more for that year. 
‘ very cheap: one hundred limes were offer- 
r sixpence,a few months ago. Pine-apples 
idant, and the finest in flavor I ever tasted. 
e-apples are plucked before they are quite 
‘ shipped for New York, which port they 
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«ely sold to a dealer, who soon finds purchas- 
‘0 em. The oranges come later in the season; 
‘1 plucked green, and ripen during the voyage. 
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-» .vtseen in other parts of the world; one of 
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the aim of the architects, carpenters and masons, and 
although all worked night and day, yet St. John’s 
Day dawned on us, and found the Temple still un- 
finished. We have described the Temple so often in 
a our columns, that our readers are quite familiar with 
it, 80 we shall not waste space by repeating accounts 


Marching through West, Bedfurd and Chauncy 
streets, the Encampment arrived at the hall ot the 
Grand Lodge in Summer street at 15 minutes before 

Z 90’clock. Here the masters, past masters, and senior 
and junior wardens of subordinate lodges, to the 
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DEDICATION OF THE TEMPLE. 





ne GREAT MASONIC DISPEAY. 





Twelve Thousand Masons in the Procession. 





The twenty-fourth of June was an appropriate 
day to dedicate our new Masonic Temple. It is a 
Py that is revered by all the Masonic Fraternity, 

and on that account it was selected by the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts, more than three months 
since, for the important ceremonies which were so 
successfully carried out on Monday. To complete 
the Temple within the period designated, has been 


of its dimensions, etc. In a few days it can be seen, 
and we hope that all will take advantage of the op- 
portunity to inspect the building. : 
The weather, though quite warm, was as favorable 
for an out-of-door display as could be expected at 
this season. The presence of the Chief Magistrate of 
the nation added greatly to the eclat of the occasion, 
and, bined with the propitious weather, attracted 
an unprecedented concourse of people. 
Crowds of spectators and the visiting Masonic 
bodies began to pour into the city at an early hour, 
and by eight o'clock the streets resounded with the 
music of military bands, and the hum of a vast mul- 
titude of people. Before the formation of the pro- 
cession, the marching of the Lodges and Encamp- 
ments to their designated rendezvous, afforded op- 
portunities for witnessing many fine displays of 
stalwart men in bright regalias, adorned with bril- 
liant jewels; and when the procession got under way, 
and the various bodies passed in glittering succession, 
the effect was in a high degree imposing. 
The first ceremony of the day was the procession of 
the Grand Lodge, from their old quarters in Thorn- 
dike Hall, on Summer street, to the new Temple. 
The early hour at which this took place made it nec- 
essary for the Sir Knights of the Boston Encampment, 
who were selected as escort of the Grand Lodge, to 
assemble at their armory in the Temple at 7 1-2 
o’clock. They numbered about 350, and were formed 
in eleven companies, under the command of Adjutant 
Richard M. Barker, by direction of Acting Eminent 
Commander, Charles Edward Powers, Generalissimo. 
They were accompanied by Hall’s Band. 





number of 250, were formed on the sidewalk, in 
readiness to join the Grand Lodge in the procession 
to the Temple. The Templars remained in open 
order on the opposite side of the street, while the 
officers and past officers of the Grand Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts and other States and of New Brunswick 
were taking their seats in their carriages. 

At ten minutes past 9 o’clock the President of the 
United States arrived in company with Col. John T. 
Heard, Dr. Winslow Lewis and William D. Coolidge, 
acommittee of past grand masters sent to the Tre- 
mont House to conduct him to the Hall. The car- 
riage containing the committee and distinguished 
guest drew up before the hall door, and the President, 
on alighting, was introduced by Dr. Lewis to Grand 
Master Charles C. Dame. The Grand Master, after 
shaking hands with the President, invited him, with- 
out further ceremony, to take bis seat in the splendid 
barouche in which he rode on Saturday when receiv- 
ed by the city authorities. 

The Encampment now formed in column of compa- 
nies, and the procession moved in the following 
order: J 

Hall’s Brass Band. 
Five companies of the Boston Encampment 

Carriage with President Johnson and Grand Master 

Dame, flanked by a guard of twenty-five Knights 

of the Red Cross. 
Officers and Past Officers of Visiting Grand Lodges, in 
carriages, 
Five companies of the Boston Encampment. 
Officers and Past Officers of the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts, in carriages. 

Officers of subordinate Lodges, on foot, four deep. 
\ Distinguished Masonic Guests, in carriages. 
Members of the Grand Lodge. 


The procession marched by the most direct route, 
through Winter and Tremont streets, to the Temple. 
President Johnson was frequently cheered as he was 
recognized by the people. 

On arriving in front of the Temple, the Knights 
again formed in two ranks, open order, and remained 
in this position while the procession entered the 
Temple. The Sir Knights then ascended to the 


THE DEDICATION. 

The services of the dedication of the new Masonic 
Temple took place in Corinthian Hall, beginning at 
half-past nine o’clock. The Grand Lodge having 
been opened in ample form, a procession was formed 
by the Grand Marshal to wait upon His Excellency 
Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, 
who was in an ante-room of the Temple, and conduct 
him into the hall. Having been introduced by the 
Grand Marshal, the President was welcomed to the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts by the Most Worship- 
ful Grand Master, C.C. Dame, in a brief address, 
and he was then formally introduced to the Grand 
Lodge, who responded with the customary honors. 
Prayer was then offered by the acting Grand Chap- 
lain, Rev. Wm. R. Alger, after which the dedicatory 
ode was sung by the choir. 


All hail to the morning that bids us rejoice! 

The Temple's completed: exalt high each voice! 
The capstone is finished, our labor is o'er; 

The sound of the gavel shall greet us no more. 


Companions assemble on this joyful day— 

The occasion is glorious—the keystone to lay. 
Fulfilled is the promise by the Ancient of Days 

To bring forth the capstone with shouting and praise. 


Now those that are worthy, our toils who have shared, 
And proved themselves faithful, shall meet their reward : 
Their virtue and knowledge, industry and skill, 

Have our approvation,—have gained our good-will. 


Almighty Jehovah! descend now, and fill 

This Lodge with thy glory, our hearts with good-will! 
Preside at our meetings, assist us to find 

True pleasure in teaching good will to mankind! 


Thy wisdom inspired the great institution ; 

Thy strength shall support it till nature expire: 
And, when the creation shall fall into ruin, 

Its beauty shall rise through the midst of the fire. 


The working tools—the square, level and plumb— 
were presented to the Deputy Grand Master, N. A. 
Thompson, and to the Senior and Junior Grand War- 
dens, and they were directed by the Grand Master to 
proceed under the direction of the Grand Marshal 
and apply the tools to the several parts of the build- 
ing for the purpose of determining whether the work 
had been properly executed. This service having 
been performed, the customary report was made that 
the square had been applied to the several parts of the 
building which should be square, the level to those 
parts that should be level, and the plumb to those 
parts that should be plumb, and that the craftsmen 
had done their duty. 
The jewels used on this occasion were presented to 
the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts on Friday last by 
the makers, Messrs. Gould & Delano, No. 2 Winter 
street. They are made of solid silver and gold, and 
weigh about twenty-five ounces. The arms of the 
square are about five inches in length, and an inch 
wide; they are thick and heavy, and surrounded by 
aneat moulding. At the apex of the square isa 
small silver globe, about an inch in diameter, sur- 
rounded by small turkois stones, and surmounted by 
a gold rising sun. On the arms of the square are 
raised Doric pillars of Wisdom. The level is about 
eight inches long by six in height; on the top is a 
globe similar to the one mentioned above, having on 
it a gold sun at low twelve or setting, and on the face 
of the level are two Ionic pillars, representing 
Strength. On the plumb, which is six inches in 
length, is the globe, and sun at meridian, with Corin- 
thian pillars, representing Beauty. The jewels are 
probably the richest and most elaborate tools of their 
kind in this country. 
The Deputy Grand Master then announced to the 
Grand Master that the halls of the Temple having 
been completed in a manner to meet the entire ap- 
probation of the Grand Master and the Most Wor- 
shipful Grand Lodge, it was the desire of the frater- 


Freemasonry. The following original hymn by R. 
W. Brother John H. Sheppard was then sung: 


The mountains round Jerusalem, 
The same forever stand; 
But the dark clouds which rest on them 
O’ ershadow sea and land. 
No sail is seen on Galilee, 
No harp in Judah's halls; 
The city, once so brave and free, 
The scimitar appalls; 
A remnant scarce is left in her 
To guard the Holy Sepulchre. 


In streets our ancient Brethren trod 
Rings the Muezzin‘s cry, 

And where our Temple rose to God, 
A mosque invades the sky : 

Our Temple, whioh once stood sublime 
On Mount Moriah’s height, 

A mould of Béauty for all time, 
An oracle of light; 

The glorious handicraft of them,— 

The Granp Lopes of Jerusalem. 


Its form and grandeur yet survive 
In every Mason’s mind; 
Though Mosque and Minaret may strive 
To leave no trace behind, 
The ideal presence stands the same 
Where’er on earth we roam: 
Jerusalem, from whence we came, 
Is still the Brother's home. 
He ne‘er forgets, while time runs on, 
The Tempe of King Solomon. 


The glory of the Holy Land, 
Though vanished from the eye, 

Still warms the heart and guides thy hand, 
Immortal Masonry ! 


nity that they should be now dedicated to the uses of the Music Hall. These streets were all lined with 


Like Venus rising from the sea,— 

We dedicate and bless, 
In St. John’s name, to Christ so dear, 
We consecrate our Altars here. 


The procession was then formed of the grand Offi- 
cers, and the Grand Master, having sprinkled the 
corn upon the Lodge, said: 

“In the name of the Great — to whom be 


all honor and glory, I do solemnly dedicate these 
halls to Freemasonry.” 


The choir then sung the following verse: 


Genius of Masonry! descend, 

And with thee bring thy spotless train; 
Constant our Sacred Rites attend, 

While we adore thy peaceful reign. 


Passages of Scripture were read by the acting 
Grand Chaplain, between the services of the Grand 
Master and the singing by the choir, in which the 
labors of Hiram, the widow’s son, in the making of 
the pillars of the ancient Temple are related. 

The Grand Master then, having poured the oil, 
said: 

“In the name of the holy St. John, I do solemnly 
dedicate this hall to Virtue.” 

The choir responded by singing the following verse: 


Bring with thee Virtue, brightest maid, 

Bring Love, bring Truth, and Friendship here; 
While social Mirth will lend her aid 

To smooth the wrinkled brow of Care. 


The Grand Master, having poured the wine, then 
said: 

“In the name of the whole Fraternity, I do sol- 
emnly dedicate this hall to universal Benevolence.” 
The choir again responded by singing as follows: 


Come Charity, with goodness crowned, 
Encircled in thy heavenly robe; 
Diffuse thy blessing all around, 
To every corner of the globe. 


Prayer was then offered by the acting Grand Chap- 
lain. 

The Grand Marshal then made the following proc- 
lamation: 

“ Brethren, by the direction of the Most Worshipful 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of usetts, 
I now proclaim that this building, erected by the 
Grand ge of Massachusetts, for Masonic pur; b 
has, on this St. John’s day, A. L., 5867 

ly dedicated. These several 
completed, agreeably to ancient form and custom.” 


The Te Deum Laudamus was then sung by the 
choir: 
‘¢ We praise thee, O God, we acknowledge Thee to 
be the Lord,” etc.” . 
The President then took the occasion before the 
close of the services to express his thanks to the 
Grand Lodge for the honor done him in inviting him 
to be present on this occasion, and participate in 
these ceremonies. 

THE PROCESSION. 


Eleven o’clock was the time set down in the pro- 
gramme for the procession to move. At ten minutes 
before this hour a signal gun was fired from Flag- 
staff Hill for the different parts of the procession to 
get into marching order. Owing to the size of the 
parts a longer time than ten minutes was required to 
get the immense procession in order and complete; 
and it was not until half past eleven o’clock that the 
squad of thirty police skirmishers began to clear a 
way for it in the crowd. The line moved out of the 
Pleasant street gate past the carriage containing the 
President and his escort, and moved through the 
following streets: From the Common through 
Boylston street to Arlington, thence to Beacon, 
through Tremont, Cornhill, Dock square, South 
Market, Commercial, State, Washington street, 
around Franklin square, through Newton, Shawmut 
Avenue, Union Park, Tremont and Winter streets, to 


people, and many were very uncomfortably crowded. 
The balconies and windows of the houses on the 
Back Bay, Beacon street and the South End, were 
filled with people, and so were the store windows and 
every point overlooking a view of the procession, 
upon the business streets. All the avenues leading 
to the streets traversed by the procession, also, were 
crowded with carriages which contained highly in- 
terested and oftentimes interesting spectators. — 

Among the spectators along the route there was 
much enthusiasm, and great curiosity was shown to 


received with cheers, applause and the waving of 
handkerchiefs, and certainly had no reason to com- 
plain of the coldness of his reception. Grand Master 
Charles C. Dame alone occupied the carriage with 
him, and considerately sheltered his uncovered head 
from the burning rays of the sun with an umbrella. 
Thus protected, Mr. Joh bowed again and again, 
to plaudits which greeted him on every side. Before 
the route was half concluded, the front seat of the 
carriage was well nigh covered with flowers which 
had been thrown to him. As the procession started, 
the chime of bells in the steeple of Rev. Dr. Gannett’s 
church very appropriately rung out “Hail to the 
Chief.” 

All along the route bouquets were handed to the 
President and Grand Master. On the passage through 
Union Park the President was the recipient of special 
attentions. The ladies, grouped in windows and on 
the balconies, seemed to vie with each other in their 
attentions to the Chief Magistrate. They not only 
waved their handkerchiets, but also showered bou- 
quets around him. All these demonstrations the 
President acknowledged by bows and waving of his 





see the President. Mr. Johnson was very generally | 


On entering Union Park from Washington street, 
the column opened, right and left, and, after a trifling 
delay, the President and his escort passed down the 
line, which extended from Union Park to Winter 
street. While passing through the opened column of 
the Fraternity, the President received continued 
cheers. 

His Honor Mayor Norcross, in a note to Grand 
Master Dame, gives the following result of a count 
made by policemen as the procession was passing the 
corner of Washington and School streets: 







Persons in carriages and on horses..... «+ 854 
Forty-nine bands. . 958 
Policemen. ...........+ eoccccccoceceeclOn 


Total number of the procession..............9958 


Had it been counted at the start, there would have 
been found over 12,000 in the lines. 

The procession was two hours in passing the local- 
ity where the above count was made. Mayor Nor- 
cross further states, in the note above-mentioned, 
that 284 policemen were employed yesterday in pre- 
serving order and aiding the passage of the proces- 
sion—a larger number than ever before detailed for 
special duty. It is but justice to state, in this con- 
nection, that this force, by their activity and energy, 
accomplished a task of which a body of five hundred 
men might have been proud. 


IN THE MUSIC HALL. 


The exercises in the Music Hall did not begin until 
nearly five o’clock, although the time appointed was 
two. The delay was caused by the non-arrival of 
the procession. It was full half past four o’clock 
when the President with his escort reached the Hall. 
Upon their arrival, a double line of Knights Templar 
was formed up the avenue leading from the street to 
the Hall, and through this line the President, with 
Grand Master Dame, passed from the carriage, while 
the Knights gave the salute. Within the Hall the 
President was conducted to a seat on the platform, 
and was soon joined by a number of other distin- 
guished Masons. : 

The Hall did not fill up so rapidly with the Frater- 
nity as was expected, and it soon became evident 
that the members of the Encampments and Lodges in 
the procession had gone to their various headquarters 
for dinner and rest, thinking that the Hall would be 
crowded, and that they would be unable to obtain 
admittance. However, the general public was ad- 
mitted, and the Hall thus comfortably filled. 

Grand Master Dame presided over the exercises, 
and, after stating in a few words his regret at the 
delay which could not, under the circumstances, have 


the Grand Chaplain of the Grand Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, to offer prayer. This ceremony over, the 
fine choir of twelve male voices, with Mr: Howard 
M. Dow, specially formed for this occasion, sung the 
“Te Deum,” and then Rev, William S, Studley, Past 
Grand Chaplain of the Grand Lodge of Massachu- 
setts, deli d the orati 


REVIEW OF KNIGHTS TEMPLAR. 


At about five o’clock, at the close of the grand pro- 
cession, the various Encampments and Commanderies 
of Knights Templar, comprising about twenty or- 
ganizations, assembled on the Parade Ground on the 
Common, and engaged in a review, given by the 
Grand Encampment of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island in honor of Most Eminent Sir William S. 
Gardner, Deputy Grand Master, of the General Grand 
Encampment of the United States. The scene at the 
review was one of magnificence seldom witnessed, the 
Knights, who numbered over twenty-five hundred, 
making avery imposing appearance. The ceremony 
was in the military form, the Grand Encampment of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, in company with 
Deputy Grand Master Gardner, inspecting the 
Knights before the organizations marched in review. 
The officers of the Grand Encampment of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island officiating, were as follows: 
Grand Master, Charles H. Titus; Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter, William W. Baker; Grand Generalissimo, Ben- 
jamin Dean; Grand Captain General, William B. 
Blanding; Grand Senior Warden, Charles A. Stott; 
Grand Junior Warden, Jonas H. French; Grand 
Treasurer, William Butler; Solon Thornton, Grand 
Recorder; N. Van Slyck, Grand Standard Bearer; 
8. D. Sargent, Grand Warder; W. W. Clapp, Grand 
Captain of the Guard. 

After the Knights had passed in review, the first 
three officers of each organization formed on the 
centre in front, and marched to the Grand Encamp- 
ment, when they were addressed by Deputy Grand 
Master Gardner, Grand Master Titus, and B. B. 
French, Past Grand Master of the Grand General 
Encampment of the United States. The line was 
then broken, each organization guing its own way. 

The two leading Commanderies in this State, De 
Molay and Boston, made a fine appearance, num- 
bering together over five hundred in uniform. De 
Molay received and entertained the two Command- 
eries from Washington, P. C., taking them to 
church Sunday morning, to ride in the afternoon, 
and down the harbor on Tuesday. The Washing- 
ton Sir Knights were a fine-looking body of men, and, 
with the splendid Marine Band which accompanied 
them, were an escort for the President that he might 
well feel proud of. 

But to conclude, we must confess that we never 
saw 80 many good-looking men in a procession, and 
never expect to again. Long will St. John’s Day, 
1867, be remembered in Boston and by those who 
kindly came to us and assisted in dedicating our 

















upper hall of the building, and partook of a substan- 
tial breakfast. 
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This beauteous, sculptured Fane to Thee— 
A form of loveliness, 
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Temple. 


been avoided, called upon Rev. William R. Alger, ‘ 








Sone We Sete 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SLEEP. 


Orne 
BY LOUISE DUPEE. 
eee eee 


Weary, and worn, and sorrowful, 
We wail outside the door; 

O, lead us in with gentle hand, 
Sweet Sleep, for day is o'er. 


Inside thy pearly walls no care 
Nor sorrow mars the hours, 
But silence, soft and summerful, 
‘Bears down upon the flowers. 


No more we roam through desert lands, 
Pilgrims, gray-haired and old; 

The shade is o'er, the desert past, 
The way is lit with gold. 


We drop our weary cares for flowers, 
And dry our tears for smiles, 

And those that left us long ago 
We meet in thy dim aisles. 


And when the broad light of the morn 
Doth lead us back again, 

Thy visions linger round us still, 
And sweeten half life’s pain. 


O, palace, beautiful and white, 
Bounding the land of Even, 

Tis through thy silent gates, at last, 
We enter into heaven. 


¢ 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


CRUISE OF THE SEA GULL. 


BY BLUE JACKET. 


It was in the year 1820 that I found myself hard 
up, penniless and almost starving, in the city of 
Havana. I had left Boston as master of a small top- 
sail schooner bound to the south side of Cuba, and 
when in the vicinity of Cape.Antonio, had been 
boarded by a gang of cut-throats, who murdered my 
crew, burnt my little vessel, and I saved my own life 
by pti 1 to join them. It was the 
only alternative, and J resolved to make my escape 
whenever a good opportunity should occur. I had 
not long to wait, for shortly after the destruction of 
my vessel, they returned to their stronghold and 
curried what treasure there was on board ashore to 
the captain’s hut. These fellows had quite a little 
town there, with Creole wives and children. I made 
good use of my eyes when entering the channel, and 
noted the bearings of the land, soundings, etc. This 
little town was situated directly behind Cape An- 
tonio, securely hidden from view by any passing 
vessel, and the channel was strongly guarded by an 
old hulk mounting a formidable battery. 

I was allowed to go-ashore in common with the 
rest of the crew. A carouse followed, and amid the 
scene of confusion that ensued, I made my escape, 
and finally reached Havana after suffering terrible 
privations by the way. After some trouble and 
delay, I at last succeeded in obtaining a passage on 
board a small craft bound to Boston, and after a 
quick passage arrived in safety. I immediately pro- 
ceeded to the office of my employers, who had long 
since given me. up for lost, having heard that the 
schooner had been captured and all hands murdered. 
As briefly as possible I gave them an idea of what I 
had been through, and they entered eagerly into a 
plan which I proposed to set afvot immediately, 
which was to procure a vessel suitable for being fitted 
out as a privateer, and when everything was in prep- 
aration to apply to government for a letter of marque, 
proceed on a cruise against the piratical horde now 
infesting the West India waters. I tickled the im- 
aginations of my owners by describing to them the 
hidden treasures buried by these fellows, and the 
immense amount of booty that might be obtained on 
such a cruise; and I am happy to say that they were 
possessed of good sense as well as activity, and within 
thirty-hours I had the satisfaction of seeing a Bal- 
timore clipper barque of about one thousand tons 
burden being towed across the harbor to a shipyard, 
where she would undergo the necessary repairs and 
alterations. I, of course, being one of the most 
interested parties concerned, superintended person- 
ally the alterations of a craft of which I would soon 
walk the deck as master. 2 

In five weeks the barque was transformed into one 
of the handsomest privateers that ever floated on salt 
water. She was called the “Sea Gull,” and rivalled 
the gracefulness and beauty of that bird as she rested 
on the broad bosom of the bay. She was painted 
black relieved by a narrow ribbon of red. The hull 
was long and low, having an exceedingly snakish look 
about her. The spars raked beautifully, the mizzen 
royal truck being plumb with the taffrail. She was 
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I was answered: 

** You may spread her wings then as soon as you 
Please, Captain Ste!man; here are the necessary 
papers from Washington, and there isfnow no occasion 
for delay.” And shaking hands with all present, I 
received their gods,eed and wishes for a short and 
successful cruise. 





Returning on board, I gave the orders to get under- 
weigh. My list of officers comprised three lieuten- 
ants, a surgeon, and fuur midshipmen, young men 
who had been placed under my charge by various 
gentlemen of my acquaintance. A gunner and boat- 
Swain, assisted by their mates, completed the list. 
One hundred and eighty men walking round the 
capstan, while the fifes played “The girl I left 
behind me,” soon caused the anchor to be hove short. 
All sail was set, the pennant and ensign were run 
up and saluted, and with the wind blowing fresh and 
fair through our pitch-pine spars, we bid adieu to 
Boston, and started on our cruise of adventure and 
danger, 

As we were gliding down the smooth waters of the 
harbor, I could not help contrasting my present 
position with the one I held on board the vessel that 
had brought me safely across the waters from Cuba. 
I was lounging on a gun-carriage on the weather side 
of the quarter-deck, and master of a splendid vessel 
and a gallant crew. I was clad in the full umform of 
a captain of the United States navy. My uniform 
coat was resplendent with gold lace and buttons, 
Gold swabs ornamented either shoulder, and my dark 
curly hair contrasted finely with the broad band of 
lace on my naval cap; in fact, I was pretty well sat- 
istied with myself. My officers wore the uniform 
appropriate to their ranks, and I resolved that the 
Sea Gull should be disciplined and the crew drilled 
and governed the same as on board a regular man-of- 
war. 

Calling the first lieutenant, I requested him to 
have all hands piped aft on the quarter-deck, which 
was accordingly done. As the tars came crowding 
aft and ranged themselves along the port side I lifted 
my cap and addressed the men, who stood with un- 
covered heads, as follows: 

** Officers and men of the Sea Gull, I consider it my 

duty to address to you a few words, on this the com- 

mencement of our cruise. You are all aware, I pre- 
sume, of the character of this vessel. We area letter 


Clear away the port battery! 
Fire!” 


Take good aim! 


command dropped from my lips. Shrieks, groans and 
curses followed the discharge, and the carnage on 
board the pirate must have been terrible. Wearing 
round on our heel, I haule1 up the foresail and main- 
sail, letting them hang in the brails. As the smoke 
cleared away the schooner appeared hauled on the 
wind and walking away aa lively as a school girl, but 
{ was up to the dodge. The sheets of the schooner 
were hauled flat aft, and the huge fore-and-aft sails 
set as smooth as a tablecloth, and I knew that unless 
I could cripple her and bring down some of the 
top-hamper, she would cut up to windward like a 
race-horse. 
“Clear away the long tom,” I shouted; “ be lively. 
Aim for her spars, gunner, and do your best!” 
“Ay, ay, sir,” he answered, and squinted carefully 
along the piece. Applying the match aroar followed, 
and all hands watched with interest the effect of the 
shot. 
“Well done, gunner,” I shouted. ‘‘You have 
made a hole in his mainsail large enough to drivea 
horse and team through, now let me try my luck!” 
The piece was carefully swabbed and loaded. 
With a careful eye I trained the long eighteen on the 
schooner, and watching the roll I applied the match 
as we just commenced to fall on the bosom of a wave. 
A loud hurrah proclaimed the success of my shot, 
and jumping into the weather rigging, I saw that I 
had carried away the schooner’s main-topmast, caus- 
ing her to fly up into the wind, at which period I 
delivered a broadside with terrible effect. Both 
masts went by the board, and the schooner, but a few 
minutes before a pictare of symmetry and grace, now 
rolled on the water a helpless wreck. 
“ Jump into the second cutter, Mr. Hammond, and 
take possession of the prize. On the whole you had 
better take the first and third cutters also, you have 
desperate fellows to contend with. Take care of the 
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of marque, and I have authority from Washington to 
burn, sink and. destroy any and every vessel that 
may be caught and captured sailing under the pirat- 
ical flag. I shall enfurce the same code of rules for 
officers and men to follow, as on board a man-of- war. 
In the meanwhile, you have much to Jearn, and con- 
stant drilling must be the order of the day. I 
promise you prize money in plenty, and I trust the 
officers and men will not be disappointed in the fight- 
ing qualities of their captain. Boatswain, pipe all 
hands to grog!” And as three lusty cheers greeted 
the finale of my speech I dove below. 

For some time I kept the Sea Gall under easy sail, | 
lazing along with a fair wind, and before [ reached 
Havaua, felt able to cope with anything that I might 
meet with, in the West India water. 

It was late in the afternoon that the Sea Gull 
entered the harbor of Havana and came to anchor. 
The lofty turrets and battlements of the Moro Castle 
were bathed in gold from the reflection of the setting 
sun, twilight shad were stealing t lously 
across the water, and as the last sunbeam died sud- 
denly from the topmost pinnacle of the fortress, the 
roar of a heavy piece of d to the 





w , Secure the survivors and then scuttle her, 
but be sure you leave no treasure aboard.” 

Away bounded the cutters, and the Sea Gull ranging 
ahead, took up a position to rake the prize should she 
again show fight, but no opposition was offered, and 
in half an hour the piratical schooner, so long the ter- 
ror of the West India waters sunk beneath the wave. 
About thirty of the pirates were captured including 
those that were wounded, and by my directions were 
heavily ironed and secured. The Sea Gull was once 
more put on her course, all sail was again set, and 
in high spirits we proceéded towards Cape Antonio. 
I was well aware that although 1 had destroyed the 
schooner and crew, I had not as yet crushed the 
whole nest of vipers who claimed Cape Antonio for 
@ home.* The gang was divided into two separate 
parties, one half of which did duty ashore, guarding 
the retreat and riches that had been accumulated, 
while the other roamed the ocean in quest of more. I 
had yet the other half to subdue, before I could call 
myself master of the pirates’ treasure; but my vessel 
was strong, my crew numerous, and I did not have a 
single misgiving as to the ultimate result of the ex- 





shipping and city that the sun had set. 

I delayed the Sea Gull three days in Havana, and 
during the time was visited by several naval officers 
of all nations, who were loud in their praise of my 
little craft, and were unavimous in allowing that it 
was the handsomest vessel they had ever seen. On 
the evening of the third day I hove up anchor and 
with a light breeze stood out of the harbor. Shaping 
@ course for Cape Antonio, I made all sail and 
bowled along at the rate of twelve knots before the 
wind. I was aroused early the next morning by 
hearing the lookout stationed on the fore top gallant 
yard hail the deck and report, ‘‘ Sail ho!” 

“Where away!” demanded the third luft who had 
the deck. 

“Two points for’ad of the beam, sir, to windward!” 
Dressing myself quickly, I ascended to the deck— 
we bad the starboard tacks aboard close-hauled on 
the wind. Taking a long look through my glass at 
the stranger, I at last succeeded in making her out 
as a large fore-and-after, coming down before the 
wind with an immense press of sail. The morning 
was hazy and a light fog rested on the waters, ren- 
dering objects quite indistinct, but I recognized the 
schooner at once as the very one that had captured 
me some time before, and destroyed my vessel. Walk- 
ing to the break of the house I directed the officer of 
the deck to tack ship, which was accordingly done. 
I then ordered the battery to be covered up, and the 
watch to go below with the exception of a few men, 
The guns were already loaded with solid shot and 
realy for immediate action. Rounding in slightly 
the weather-braces, I deadened the Sea Gull’s head- 
way, although apparently straining every nerve to 
escape. The schvoner took the bait, and was soon in 
full chase, and rushing through the water with the 
velocity of a shark. 

“*Come on, my bird of ill omen, and [’ll ruffie your 
feathers in a style you wont faricy,” I muttered to 
myself. * 

Ihad been gradually edging off before the wind, 
till IT at last got his two masts to bear asone. A 
stern chase is proverbially a long one, but I did not 
intend that this one should be unnecessarily so. On 
came the schooner, the waters carling up round her 
bow like a cataract. I could see that the decks were 
crowded with men, and the huge main boom, guyed 
out to leeward, displayed at the peak the black flag 
of the pirates. 

“Sail trimmers to your stations! Ready about! 





Tacks and sheets! Mainsail haul! so belay all! 


diti In vain did I question and coax the prison- 
ers to disclose to me the state of affairs at their strong- 
hold, but not a word would the stubborn villains lisp 
even though I shot them where they lay. 

With all possible despatch I proceeded towards the 
pirates’ stronghold, and about the time I expected to 
make the land, the lookout at the mast-head report- 
ed, ‘‘Land ho!” And I knew at once that the land 
in sight was the point we were looking for. 

I now proceeded to place the Sea Gull in complete 
fighting trim. Hammocks were piped up and stowed 
in the nettings, ports triced up, guns double-shotted 
and ran out, magazines opened, shot and shell, 
stands of grape and cannister got up, ready for use; 
and I noticed the men running their thumbs over 
the edges of the cutlasses, ascertaining their condi- 
tion and fitness for the forthcoming fight. The men 
knew as well as myself, that the pirates would not be 
apt to yield their ill-gotten gains without a struggle, 
and a desperate one at that. We were rapidly ap- 
proaching the land, and I could see a small column 
of smoke ascending from the rocks commanding the 
entrance of the channel. I knew it was the signal 
for the force in the hulk to prepare for action,— 
that an enemy was approaching. 

* Bend on our colors, Mr. Hammond, and let them 
know what we are.” 

As the stars and stripes went dancing up aloft, I 
cleared for action, and braced up sharp to enter the 
channel. For half an hour I coursed the Sea Gull 
carefully amongst those rocks and shoals, and at last 
rounded the final projecting point that separated us 
from the hulk. They had the black flag hoisted, and 
were evidently determined to make a brave resist- 
ance. The shot and shell flew thick and fast, and 
several times we were hulled by the shot of the 
enemy. Several of my men had fallen, and the scup- 
pers were running bluod. Mr. Hammond, my first 
lieutenant, was struck dead by my side, from a 
splinter hitting him in the head. 

‘By the Lord Harry! this is getting hot,” I mut- 
tered, ‘‘and cannot last much longer. Boatswain, 
call away all boats; we’ll take that hulk by the 
board!” 

In five minutes we were pulling for the hulk, the 
grape and cannister ploughing up the water in all 
directions. Several of my men fell before the terrific 
fire of the pirates, fur they fought with a deszperite 
courage. 

“Now, men, do your duty!” I shouted, as we 
struck the hulk, and endeavored to gain a foothold 
on her deck. 











lofty, spread an immense amount of canvas, and had 
every appearance of being able to sail like the wind. 
She carried twelve twenty-four pounders, and a long 
eighteen amidships; thecrew bered one hundred 
and eighty men. My officers were men of experience 
and tried courage; and when I reported to my 
employers that the Sea Gull was ready for sea, with 
the topsails loosed and courses hanging in the brails, 


Sane Se Sere 


A deafening report followed as the last word of 


Well, then, I deserted from you some time ago. I 
am the captain of that topsail schooner you burned 
once on a time.” 

With a roar like a tiger he bounded towards me, 
both of his hands brandishing the immense cutlass, 
which he always carried. 

“You cursed traitc:** he hissed forth. “ Why 
have Ispared you so long? Take that,” aiminga 
terrible blow at my lead, ‘‘and to h— with you!” 

I partially succeeded in parrying the blow, but my 
guard being beat down, I received a deep cut in the 
head, which made me reel. With acry of triumy. 
he again raised his cutlass aloft to give me the final 
blow, but with the blood running from my wound 
and nearly blinding me, I drew a pistol from my belt 
and fired. At the same moment my strength failed. 

When consciousness again returned, I was stretch- 
ed under the grateful shade of a palm-tree ashore, 
and the surgeon, who had dressed my wound, was 
busy bathing my face with water. 

“Tam glad to see you coming to, Captain Sted- 
man; your wound is deep, but not dangerous.” 

“ How gces the battle, surgeon?” 

“The place is ours, sir; and the pirates’ strong- 
hold, though dearly bought, is in our possession.” 
“Have we taken many prisoners, surgeon?” 

“No sir; the boys, enraged to see you fall, deter- 
mined on dear revenge, and no quarter was either 
given or asked.” 

“What are the men doing now?” 

“Taking possession of the treasure and carrying it 
aboard. Kegs of dollars, bars of gold and silver, 
bales of silk and velvet, are stowed in the stronghold, 
and our prize isarich one. But come, sir, allow me 
to assist you to your boat. I would recommend rest 
and quietness for some days.” 

For two days I confined myself to my state-room, 
and my wound healed rapidly. In the meanwhile 
the dead had been buried, the treasure brought 
aboard the vessel, and the houses and defences con- 
stituting the pirates’ stronghold were blown up and 
destroyed. The Sea Gull wended on her cruise, and 
dire.was the havoc she wrought among the pirates. 
She became the scourge of the West Indies, and I 
finally wound up my cruise, ali hands being mutu- 
ally satisfied with their share of the spoils. 


Che Bouseheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Minced Mutton. 

This is a very useful preparation of “cold mut- 
ton,” and will be found an excellent mode. Cut 
slices off a cold ted leg of tton and mince it 
very fine; brown some flour in butter, and moisten it 
with some gravy; add salt and pepper to taste, and 
let it simmer about ten or fifteen minutes to take off 
the raw taste of the flour; add another lot of butter 
and some parsley chopped fine, then add the minced 
meat, and let it simmer slowly, but not to boil, or 
the meat will be hard. ; 











Pork Steak broiled. 

The tenderloin is the best for steak, but any lean 
white meat is good. Broil slowly, after splitting it 
80 as to allow it to cook through without drying or 
burning. When ready to turn over, dip the cooked 
side in a nice gravy of butter, pepper and salt, which 
should be prepared on a platter and kept hot without 
boiling. It must be well done; there should be no 
sign of blood in the meat when cut. It requires slow 
broiling; it will take at least twenty minutes to broil 
a pork steak. 


Bouillon. 

A kind of French soup or stew, prepared as follows: 
An earthen pot, made to hold from one to seven 
pounds of meat, is provided. A sufficient quantity 
of lean meat (usually parc of the leg or shoulder), is 
put into this vessel, which is then filled up with cold 
water, the proportion being five pints of water toa 
pound and a half of meat. It is to be then placed on 
the hob. When it begins to simmer, the scum which 
is thrown up is carefally removed from time to time, 
three-quarters of an hour being allowed for this pur- 
pose. A carrot, half a parsnip, a turnip, an onion, a 
little celery, and any other vegetables in season, are 
then added, together with salt, pepper and spice. 
After these additions, the pst remains covered at the 
fire, and is kept thore simmering for six hours more, 
hot water being from time to time supplied in the 
place of that which has evaporated. 





A cheap Family Pudding. 

One pound of flour, one pound of suet chopped 
fine, three-quarters of a pound of molasses or sugar, 
one pound each of carrots and potatoes well boiled 
and mashed together, half a ro=nd of raisins, three- 
quarters of a pound of bread-crambs; spice, flavoring 
and peel optional. Mix the whole well together with 
a little water; it must not be too stiff, and certainly 
not too moist. Rub a basin well with dripping, and 





boil for eight hours. 


Already were my men enraged and worked up toa 
pitch of madness against the wretches, who disputed 
with us inch by inch the passage to their decks. 

“No quarters to tic uounds!” was the cry. And 
making a desperate spring, several of us succeeded in 
gaining the hulk. 

“Ah, Mr. Lieutenant!” I shouted, as my sword 
crossed with his in deadly combat, “you have for- 
gotten me, I see; allow me to freshen your memory. 
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The World in Miniature, 


And the rain is on the roof. 

A certain clergyman in catching rats uses a wire 
cage trap, and when a rat is caught, instead of incon- 
tinently killing him, he treats his prisoner liberally 
with food and drink, until he is fat, tame and con- 
tented. Others will then crowd in to share his good 
fortune (if he is not large enough to drive them away), 
and may be removed at leisure and despatched, 
The Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company, 
in the fall of 1861, sued General 8. B, Buckner, late 
of the rebel army, for damages to the sum of $367,000, 
for the destruction of bridges and wuter-tanks on 
that road, while he commanded the rebel troops in 
Kentucky. General Buckner was away at the time 
in command of his troops, and the case went against 
him by default. The law in such cases admits of the 
re-opening of the case within five years, and General 
Buckner is trying to get a new trial, 
There is a wild sort of a legend connected with the 
Great Eastern, to the effect that between the outer 
and inner frames or cases @ smith and his riveter 
perished while at work, and their bodies have never 
been fuund. It is said by the sailors and shipwrights 
that the spectres of these two victims haunt the dark 
space between the outer and the inner cases of the 
vessel. 
A curious case has come before the courts in St. 
Louis. An old citizen, who had not of late been the 
best of husbands, refurmed and became reconciled to 
his wife. He celebrated his twenty-fifth wedding 
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{ arrow” of the navy, with which her majesty’s stores 
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of the “fruit” and his nice clothes. Abrakeman \ 






nniversary by remarrying his wife~ from whom he 
had not cen dine Some enemy, not knowing 
the facts, had him arrested for bigamy, and he was 
lodged in jail. The lawyer who procured his arrest 
discovered the mistake, but too late to rectify it on 
Saturday, and the twice-married couple remained 
separated until Monday. The lawyer is to be sued 
for false imprisonment. ae 

bert Ottarson, who has been insane 
sao but recovered his senses on bis death-bed, and 
conversed intelligently of occurrences that transpired 
during the day and week previous to his insanity, 
making inquiries about a yoke of oxen which he val- 
ued, of the work on the farm, and of old neighbors 
who had been dead for years, while intervening 
space was a perfect blank in his memory, died at 
Springfield, Pa., recently. 
The Luxemburgers, for whose city France and 
Prussia wanted to fight, have a very popular amuse- 
ment in their cat-races. Everybody who has an 
animal of the feline persuasion takes it in a bag two 
miles from the city gates, where at a given signal the 
bags are all emptied, and the cate start for home, 
frightened nearly to death. The cat that reaches the 
city first wins the honor of the race. Pare 

In 1843, Grant graduated at West 
number twenty-one. In 1846, McClellan graduated, 
ranking number two. In the war Grant graduated 
number one. McClellan didn’t graduate at all, That's 
Brookfield, Mass., have 
Aman and wife in North ’ 
been caught shaving the hair from the tails of their 
neighbors’ cows for hair to sell to tin pediers. The 
good peuple of that town think this rather mean— 
especially as fly-time is at hand, 
“Do you believe in the of spirits, 
father?” asked a rather fast young man of bis indal- 
gent sire. * No, Tom, but I believe in their wes 
pearance, since I missed my bottle of Bourbon 
night,” said the old gentleman. 
Over the stall of a confectionary store at the Expo- 
sition is a placard:—“ Every customer may eat - 
many sweets as he likes for four sous.” An Englis' 
lad read the legend, produced his money, and said, 
“Here’s my four sous; only you must lend me a 
chair.” 

A boy who joined the Phebe, a British steam cor- 
vette, as a midshipman, was seized by his ee 
middies, lashed to  gun-carriage, and the broad 


indelibly tattooed on the 





are usually marked, was 
unoffending victim’s nose. The ringleader in the 
outrage, who ought to have been doubly tattooed, 
was only dismissed the ship as a punishment. 

Aclergyman on the Dubuque Railroad accidentally 





sat down in a large basket of eggs to the great injury 


scraped him down with the stove hearth, bot the 
beauty of his attire and his dignity were ew 
destroyed. Cs 
“Aint it wicked to rob this chicken roost, Die J 
“ Dat’s a great moral question, Gumbo, and we ain 
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time to arguefy it now. Hand down anoder pullet. 


Ww 
AN EVENING. hatte: 
The clock ticks sadly in the hall, A’ 
The leaves hang dead across the wall; in th 
O'er meadows brown the wind calls shrill, T. 
Wild branches toss upon the hill; teleg: 
A far-off light gleams through the rain, ng 
The storm sobs at the window pane— tte: 
I hear the distant river flow, 
I hear the wind-voice whisper low, Th 
And the rain is on the roof: poen: 
The 
Is falling, too, on graves that still . 
And quiet lie beneath the hill; shad 
Nor heed the storm that round them raves, Al 
Nor hear the rain, these peaceful graves. C., we 
I know that with the morning's light TQ) 
The clouds may part, the sky be bright, plon; 
But now, to night, those clouds hang low, Th 
Those wild wind-voices come and go, mab 
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aim! Already were my men enraged and worked up toa 


‘d 


sand “No quarters to the hounds!” was the ery. And 


‘@ on | making a desperate spring, several of us succeeded in 
wing | gaining the hulk. 


inoke | crossed with his in deadly combat, “ you have for- 
the | gotten me, I see; allow me to freshen your yy 

, but | Well, then, I deserted from you some time ago. 
oner | am the captain of that topsail schooner you ect 

! sails | once on a time.” 
nless| With a roar like a tiger he bounded towards me, 
' the | both of his hands brandishing the immense cutlass, 


ke 


ively, | have Ispared you so long? Take that,” aiming a 
ofally I partially succeeded in parrying the blow, but my 
wed, guard being beat down, I received a deep cut in the 
* the | head, which made me reel. With a ery of triumf. 


iave | blow, but with the blood running from my wound 


ive 
” 


ded. When consciousness again returned, I was stretch- 
the | ed under the grateful shade of a palm-tree ashore, 
teh and the surgeon, who had dressed my wound, was 
‘cave, | busy bathing my face with water. 
shot, “Tam glad to see you coming to, Captain Sted- 
‘wb I | man; your wound is deep, but not dangerous.” 


al “The place is ours, sir; and the pirates’ strong- 
soth | hold, though dearly bought, is in our possession.” 

. few “Have we taken many prisoners, surgeon?” 
‘as. now 


and | given or asked.” 

had| “‘ What are the men doing now?” 

/ a ave 
the | aboard. Kegs of dollars, bars of gold and silver, 

1c ler, | bales of silk and velvet, are stowed in the stronghold, 


tying | to assist you to your boat. I would recommend rest 
she | and quietness for some days.” 
‘, und | For two days I confined myself to my state-room, 
ter- | and my wound healed rapidly. In the meanwhile 


vave, 


ing | aboard the vessel, and the houses and defences con- 
ere | stituting the pirates’ stronghold were blown up and 


nce 
and 
1.10. 
' the 
the 
. for 
ite 
lng 
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t. 7 
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pitch of madness against the wretches, who disputed 
of | with us inch by inch the passage to their decks. 


n- “Ah, Mr. Lieutenant!” I shouted, as my sword 


a | which he always carried. 


“You cursed traitor!” he hissed forth. “ Why 


terrible blow at my head, ‘and to h— with you!” 


he again raised his cutlass aloft to give me the final 


a | and nearly blinding me, I drew a pistol from my belt 
and fired. At the same moment my strength failed. 


“ “* How goes the battle, surgeon?” 


“No sir; the boys, enraged to see you fall, deter- 
mined on dear revenge, and no quarter was either 


“Taking possession of the treasure and carrying it 


and our prize isarich one. But come, sir, allow me 


the dead had been buried, the treasure brought 


destroyed. The Sea Gull wended on her cruise, and 
dire was the havoc she wrought among the pirates, 
She became the scourge of the West Indies, and I 
finally wound up my cruise, ali hands being mutu- 
ally satisfied with their share of the spoils. 


Che Bouscheeper. 











(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Minced Mutton. 

This is a very useful preparation of “cold mut- 

ton,” and will be found an excellent mode. Cut 

slices off a cold roasted leg of mutton and mince it 

very fine; brown some flour in butter, and moisten it 

with some gravy; add salt and pepper to taste, and 
let it simmer about ten or fifteen minutes to take off 

the raw taste of the flour; add another lot of butter 

and some parsley chopped fine, then add the minced 

meat, and let it simmer slowly, but not to boil, or 

the meat will be hard. 


Pork Steak broiled. 

The tenderloin is the best for steak, but any lean 
white meat is good. Broil slowly, after Splitting it 
80 as to allow it to cook through without drying or 
burning. When ready to turn over, dip the cooked 
side in a nice gravy of butter, pepper and salt, which 
should be prepared on a platter and kept hot without 
boiling. It must be well done; there should be no 
sign of blood in the meat when cut. It requires slow 
broiling; it will take at least twenty minutes to broil 
a pork steak. 


Bouillon. 

A kind of French soup or stew, prepared as follows: 
An earthen pot, made to hold from one to seven 
pounds of meat, is provided. A sufficient quantity 
of lean meat (usually part of the leg or shoulder), is 
put into this vessel, which is then filled up with cold 
water, the proportion being five pints of water toa 
pound and a half of meat. It is to be then placed on 
the hob. When it begins to simmer, the scum which 
is thrown up is carefully removed from time to time. 

three-quarters of an hour being allowed for this pur- 
pose. A carrot, half a parsnip, a turnip, an onion, a 
little celery, and any other vegetables in season, are ). LB 
then added, together with salt, pepper and spice. 
After these additions, the pot remains covered at the 





fine, three-quarters of a pound of molasses or sugar, 
one pound each of carrots and potatoes well boiled 
and mashed together, half a pound of raisins, three- 
quarters of a pound of bread-crumbs; spice, flavoring 
and peel optional. Mix the whole well together with 
a little water; it must not be too stiff, and certainly 
not too moist. Rub a basin well with dripping, and 





boil for eight hours. 








fire, and is kept thore simmering for six hours more, 
hot water being from time to time supplied in the 
place of that which has evaporated. 3 
A cheap Family Pudding. 

One pound of flour, one pound of suet chopped 
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Che World in Miniature, 


AN EVENING. 
The clock ticks sadly in the hall, 
The leaves hang dead across the wall; 
O‘er meadows brown the wind calls shrill, 
Wild branches toss upon the hill; 
A far-off light gleams through the rain, 
The storm sobs at the window pane— 


I hear the wind-voice whisper low, 
And the rain is on the roof: 


Is falling, too, on graves that still 
And quiet lie beneath the hill; 
Nor heed the storm that round them raves, 


I know that with the morning's light 

The clouds may part, the sky be bright, 

But now, to night, those clouds hang low, 

Those wild wind-voices come and go, 

And the rain is on the roof. 

A certain clergyman in catching rats uses a wire | }; 
cage trap, and when a rat is caught, instead of incon- 
tinently killing him, he treats his prisoner liberally | g 
with food and drink, until he is fat, tame and con- 
tented. Others will then crowd in to share his good a 
fortune (if he is not large enough to drive them away), 
and may be removed at leisure and despatched. 


The Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company, 
of the rebel army, for damages to the sum of $367,000, 
that road, while he commanded the rebel troops in 
in command of his troops, and the case went against 


re-opening of the case within five years, and General 
Buckner is trying to get a new trial, 


There is a wild sort of a legend connected with the 
and inner frames or cases a smith and his riveter 
been found. It is said by the sailors and shipwrights 


space between the outer and the inner cases of the 
vessel, 


A curious case has come before the courts in St. 
best of husbands, reformed and became reconciled to 
anniversary by remarrying his wife— from whom he 
the facts, had him arrested for bigamy, and he was 
discovered the mistake, but too late to rectify it on 


separated until Monday. The lawyer is to be sued 
for false imprisonment. 
Robert Ottarson, who has been insane for thirty 
years, but recovered his senses on bis death-bed, and 
conversed intelligently of occurrences that transpired 
during the day and week previous to his insanity, 


ued, of the work on the farm, and of old neighbors 
who had been dead for years, while intervening 
space was a perfect blank in his memory, died at 
Springfield, Pa., recently. 

The Luxemburgers, for whose city France and 
Prussia wanted to fight, have a very popular amuse- 
ment in their cat-races. Everybody who has an 
animal of the feline persuasion takes it in a bag two 
miles from the city gates, where at a given signal the 
bags are all emptied, and the cats start for home, 
frightened nearly to death. The cat that reaches the 
city first wins the honor of the race. 

In 1843, Grant graduated at West Point, ranking 
number twenty-one. In 1846, McClellan graduated, 
ranking number two. In the war Grant graduated 
number one. McClellan didn’t graduate at all. That’s 
the difference. 


A man and wife in North Brookfield, Mass., have 
been caught shaving: the hair from the tails of their 
neighbors’ cows for hair to sell to tin pedlers. The 
good people of that town think this rather mean— 
especially as fiy-time is at hand. 


“Do you believe in the appearance of spirits, 
father?” asked a rather fast young man of his indul- 
gent sire. ‘*No, Tom, butI believe in their disap- 
pearance, since I missed my bottle of Bourbon last 
night,” said the old gentleman. 

Over the stall of a confectionary store at the Expo- 
sition is a placard:—‘‘ Every customer may eat as 
many sweets as he likes fur four sous.” An English 
lad read the legend, produced his money, and said, 
‘‘Here’s my four sous; only you must lend me a 
chair.” 

A boy who joined the Pheebe, a British steam cor- 
vette, as a midshipman, was seized by his fellow- 
middies, lashed to a gun-carriage, and the “ broad 
arrow” of the navy, with which her majesty’s stores 
are usually marked, was indelibly tattooed on the 
unoffending victim’s nose. The ringleader in the 
outrage, who ought to have been doubly tattooed, 
was only dismissed the ship as a punishment. 

Aclergyman on the Dubuque Railroad accidentally 
sat down in a large basket of eggs to the great injury 
of the “fruit” and his nice clothes. A brakeman | 
scraped him down with the stove hearth, but the | 
beauty of his attire and his dignity were temporarily 
destroyed. a « 

“Aint it wicked to rob this chicken roost, Dick?” | 
“‘Dat’s a great moral question, Gumbo, and we aint | 














ign to arguefy it now. Hand down anoder pullet.” | 


seem to have a mania for whaling. 

in the New York Constitutional Convention. 
telegraph. 

I hear the distant river flow, killed a Catholic priest, the other day. 

poem has been “‘ Rocked to sleep.” 

shade. 

Nor hear the rain, these peaceful graves. Ou 
plonghed with grape, are now sown with grain. 


mals should look to our prize-fighters. 


ing into the bayou from a height of eighty feet. 
in the fall of 1861, sued General S. B, Buckner, late | gro trader’s shop at Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
for the destruction of bridges and water-tanks on | to be a woman in disguise. 

Kentucky. General Buckner was away at the time | an English author the subject for a book. 
him by default. The law in such cases admits of the | kets of peaches this season. 

men this year. 

Great Eastern, to the effect that between the outer | at the Falls of St. Anthony. 

perished while at work, and their bodies have never | $37,630.71 worth of milk per annum. 

that the spectres of these two victims haunt the dark | lands in Turkey. 

destruction of canines. 

Lonis. An old citizen, who had not of late been the | #0. 

his wife. He celebrated his twenty-fifth wedding | black emigrants have gone to Liberia. 

had not been divorced. Some enemy, not knowing | humor the superstition of English sailors. 
lodged in jail. The lawyer who procured his arrest ers—and everybody else. 

Saturday, and the twice-married couple remained to $16,000,000 per annum. 

country at the rate of three per minute. 
dred thousand dollars’ worth. 


murders and a wedding or two, things are very dull. 


making inquiries about a yoke of oxen which he val- will be abolished. 


Much in Bittle. 





What is the matter with our school-teachers? They 
A female suffrage resolution has been introduced 
The wires are up on the Florida side for the Cuba 
A Pennsylvania boy shot at a robin, and nearly 
The New Jersey claimant of Mrs, Akers’s favorite 
The best preventive of sunstroke is to stay in the 
A negro who fished up a torpedo in Stono River, 8. 


was blown to fr: ts by its explosi 
The battle-fields about Richmond, having been 





The societies fur the prevention of cruelty to ani- 


There is no cosmetic like cold water, or perfume 
ke a clean shirt. 

News from Japan is now received but twenty-one 
ays old. 

Hay, which has been sold for $50 per ton, is now 
own to $30 and $35. 

A Texan Sam Patch is amusing Houston by jump- 


“Chest Nuts biled and Roar” is the sign on a ne- 
A wild young man of a canal-driver in Troy proved 
The public debt of the United States has furnished 
Delaware expects to ship a million and a half bes 
Log-driving on the Androscoggin has killed eight 
A Minnesota paper wants a cotton-mill established 
Ross Winaus sells from his farm near Baltimore 
The Sultan has granted foreigners the right to hold 
Dog-law is in force in New York, and great is the 
The British parliament means to enforce vaccina- 
Within a recent period more than thirteen hundred 
The body of Artemas Ward was shipped as statuary 
Servant-galism is troubling New York housekeep- 
Japan’s export trade with Great Britain amounts 
Recently emigrants have been arriving in this 
Juarez is sending plate to this country by the hun- 
A paper in Missouri complains that, with only two 
After this year all medals in the Boston schools 


Pirate Semmes calls himself a patriot. A queer 
kind of patriot. 
Some of the New York policemen amuse themselves 
by stabbing prisoners. 
Confederate money sells in New Orleans at four 
cents the pound weight. 
The King of Belgium bought all the orange trees 
in Paris and sent them to Laken. 
The paper which nominated Greeley for the presi- 
dency yet lives. 
The name of the new paper in Japan is the Ban- 
Kok-Shin-Bun-Shi. 
A mile square of frost slid down one of the Swiss 
Alps this spring. 
Mrs. Lincoln sold her furniture for $14,000, and has 
moved to Kacine, Wisconsin. 
The New Orleans press has no sympathy for poor 
Governor Wells. All pass his letter by in silence. 
Faber’s establishment sends out 220,000,000 lead 
pencils yearly. 
The Pope’s Swiss infantry are paid five cents per 


day. 
A ticklish undertaking—anointing the new Queen 
of Hungary under the right armpit. 
This year will be celebrated for its strawberries. 
Good and high. 
We heard a man, the other day, wishing for an 
east wind. Old friends are hard to part. 


Marriages. 


Tn this city, by Prof. Thayer, of Andover, Rev. Amos E. 
Lawrence, of Housatonic, and Miss Lucy W. Davis 
By Rev. Dr. ERE es Mr. William P. Sparrell and 
Miss Mats E. Roberso 
By Dr. Osgood, Mr. Benjamin W. Fay and Mrs. 
Abbie f. ‘Parker, both of New York. 
At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Safford, Mr. Edward H. 
Fernald and Miss Sarah E. Brown. 
At Holliston, by Rev. Mr. Tucker, Mr tag W. Far- 
quhar, of New York, and Miss Sarah M. Josly 
At Andover, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. ‘award ‘T. Strong, 
U.S. N.. and Miss Annie G. Hervey. 


Deuths. 


In this any, Frances E. @., daughter of Mr. George 
Hamilton, 16; Mrs. Emma Bi dwell, 44; at South Boston, 

rs Mary Hayden, 43. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Leroy Hackett, 48; Mrs. Lucinda 
B. Austin, 35. 

At Chelsea, Mr. Charles L. Smith, 30. 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs Rebec: ca 8. Brown, 55. 

At South Hi ngham, Mr. waits pecene, 42. 

At Billerica, Mrs. Sarah Kendall 

At Winchester, Mrs. Sophia S. Deri. 15. 

At peg yee H. Louise Hewins, 24. 


























in style, and comprising the following titles: 


TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month,uniform 


No. 1.—-THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By SYLVANUs CoBB,JR 
No. 2.—THE WHItk ROVER: or, The Maid of 
misiana. By Dr.J.H. Rosinson. 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SyLtvanvus CosB,JR 
No. 4.-THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By SyLtvanus Coss, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER BApe: or, The Mahratta 
Propheey. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: < a The Sign ot the 
Mystic Tie. By Mason BEN: PERLEY PooRE 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, mee © Camp, 
bd Cabin and the Wilderness. By M 
ERRY. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story “J Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LreuTENANT MURRA 
No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, - vig ‘Double 
Plot. By SYLVANus CoBB, JR. 
No. 10.—BEN MAMED:s or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLvanus CoBB,J 
No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By Jamxs F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—-THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
and the Usurper. By SyLvAanus CoBB,JR. 
No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Fi of Fortune’s Wheel. By Ben: PERLEY 
OORE 
No. 14.-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
L. 8. GooDWIN. 
No. 15.—F1TZ-HERN: or, The eevee of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLinton BARRINGTO 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: eh The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE 
No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By Sytvanus Coss, JR. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 
No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lizut. MurRay. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 
Thwarted. By Jane G. AvsTIN. 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONGUEROR: or, Don 
tes we Austria. By Gro. L. AIKE: 
—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 
Nthel Min. By MARGARET BLOUNT 
No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. Ky CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 
No. 26.--THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
See By J. W. M'CartTNeY. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry HAZELTON. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 
| of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL. 
No. 29.—J ESSTE HEATH: or, The Mother's Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONES. 
No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: — The 
Daughter of the Sea. By Grorer L. AIK 
No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the Massachdsetts 
Colony. By Miss JANE Howarp. 
No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Wm. H. BusHNELL. 
No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 
ersof Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAGE 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SFA: or, The 
Smuggler of Colonial Times. By Lieut. MuRRAY. 
* 35.—THE BARON’S WELL. By MARGARET 
LOUNT. 
No. 36.—RED GOLD: or, The Hermit of White 
Rock. By Miss CAMILLA WILLIAN 
No. 37.—VIROQUA: or, The Flower of the Otta- 
was. A Tale ofthe West. By Emma CARRA 
No. 38.—THE DEIR ESS | on TOULON: or, ASail- 
or’s age = By FrepD. HUNTER 
No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER: or, The War- 
Ghiet “of the ponbwde: By Ww. H. BusHNELL. 
No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON’S GHOST: or, The 
pement of the Brick Cottage. By MarGaRET 
LOUNT 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER or, The Last 
of his Race. By 8. C. PREscoTT. 
No. 42.—AN OCEAN Waits or, Saved from Pi- 
rates. By Henry S. ScuppER 
No. 43.-THE PEARL OF ‘PANAMA: or, The 
Spaniard’s Vengeance. By WM. H. BUSHNELL. 
No. 44.—-CAMILLE: 5 OR, The Lady of the Manor. 
By AMANDA M. 
No. a5. ZULENKA: of The Castilian Captive. 
By Marna A. CLou 
For sale by all pet or sent by mail, post-paid, 
uponreceipt of Ten Centseach. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusLisHERs, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

Terms—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 


(@ The Union and Fae will be sent one year, for 


00. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely-circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is or ted by fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TeRMs—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 








BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

THE MAN OF MYSZERY :or, Three in One. By 

Joun B. W11114Ms, M. D 

ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL: eee av Old Man 

of the Wreck. By SyLvanus CoBB 

THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: = The “¢-geed 

of the Bohmer Wald. By Syivanus Coss: 

LONG SIM, THE IDIOT PAUPER. By Ramee 

8. VINTON. 

THE PLAGUE OF MARS. tage H 8 e4 The Herds- 

man of the Black Mountains. 8S. RAYMOND. 

THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, The. shantitey of 

Virginia. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

THE SECRET: or, The Web of a Woman's Life. 

By CLARA AUGUSTA. 

we oa or, The Seerof Niagara. By Mrs. 

SEARLE THE OUTLAW: or, _ Spirits of the 

League. By Maurice SILINGSBY 

THE DEATH-TOUCH: or. zoe Terror of the Wil- 

derness. By MALcoLmM J. Err 

THE BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC : or, The Se- 

cretofthe Sea. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE FREEBOOTER: or, The Scourge of the 

Caribbean Sea. Bv WALTER CLARENCE. 

VULTURES: or, The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 

OODWIN. 

THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 

tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 

THE POLICE SPY: or, The Secret Crimes of 

Pariss By Francois A. DURIVAGE, 

THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of 

a Spanish Cavalier. By LigvTENANT MURRAY. 

THE RENEGADE: or. a Secrets ct the Gulf. 

Mill. By Matcotm J. 

REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Storyo 

Frontier Adventure. By Dr.J.H.Rosinson. 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: +9 oe Secret 

ofaThrone. By Francis A. DuRIV 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: a ~The Fallof 

San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North 

Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: ote The Miser of 

Madrid. By Francois A. DURIVAGE. 

THE FOREST BANGER: ain The Gold-Seekers 

of Mexico. By J.B. Wiu 

ae, ahs Seonisers ioe Kentucky. By 

Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE OUTLAW: Sty. The Female Bandit. By 

LIEUTENANT MURRA 

THE VENDETTA: oF, ane Secret of Confession. 

By Francis A. DURIVA 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH : or, Mysteries of the 

Old Powder House. By Harry HAREwooD LEECH. 

ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. 

By Georce L. Aik 

oF E-EYED SAKE: 3 ‘or, he Young Dragoon. By 

EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTE. 

MARIAN MALVERN: oa ‘Tre Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DuRIVAG 

KINAHW’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. AUSTIN. 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: ry be? Jiving Mastery 

of the Adirondack. By M 
THE BLACK MENDICANT: « or, The ; Mysterious 

Protector. By Jouy B. WILLA) 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph suedtbonts Protege. 
By Matrtrew 8S. VinTo: 

THE BVIROGHET : « 8 oF Barbarigo the Stranger. By 

STIN URD! 

ain RASHLEI GH’s SECRET: or, The | Pipetons 
of Sybil’s Cliff. By Francis A. DuRIva 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: AN oon. Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. By Mrs. Caro. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. wees a the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: eg The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LizuTENANT MURRA 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SYLvanus Coss, 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The pulr of "Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANTS CoBB, JR. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SRA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Rasian and Circas- 
sian. by Austin C. BuRDIC 

THE RED REVENGER: on’ — Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By Nep Bunt 

MARION. BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 

y D OB 

THE MOUNTAIN a GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

THE SEA LARK: or, Zhe Quadroon of Louisiana. 
By LiguTenanT MURRAY 

E HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 

Soldier. By LigUTENANT MURRAY 
DISINHERITED: or. The Heir of Motcombe. A 

Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBisson. 
ORLANDO CHESTER : or, The Young Hunter of 

Virginia. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The oy et Newbern. 
A Story of the late War. By Darr ARILS COBB 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
scot. By SYLVANUSs Co3B, JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. 
By Dr. J. H. Ropirnson. 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Seorest Hel - . Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. ON. 
HE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbeen ocee. 
A Tale of the Kuccaneers. Ry LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Seatews on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SCOUT: or, Sha aeumuae of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PeERLey Poore. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: Or _ Binate the 
Backwoodsman, By LigUTENANT 

PAUL LAROON: or, The rises the the ‘Aston: 
By SYLvanus Coss, dn. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. ‘By AveusTinE J. H. DUGANNE 

THE LOST HEIR: or, Fhe Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By Sy_vanus Coss, J 

NEVERFAIL: or, The fhlltres of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ropinsoy. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Points. A Tale of 
New York. By GzorGe L. AIKEN. 

ELLIOTT, = & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 
o. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
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THE FLAG OF 


OUR UNION. 


—*ePrattata of 








COMING PLEASURES, 


Shadow-leaves of rugged elms, 
Thrown on cool green meadow-plants; 
Light beyond, and flowered realms, 
Passing bees’ deep organ-chants. 


Plumes of air that touch the cheek 
Like a rose, as soft and brief: 

Happy thoughts that need not speak, 
Lapped in rest and love's belief. 


Rippling stream by sun and shade, 
Golden-meshed, or amber-deep ; 

Song of bird, and tinkling blade, 
Where the distant corn they reap. 


Such an hour is coming, sweet, 
Banishing the anxious frown— 
Fanning ache and trouble’s heat— 

Bringing heavenly angels down. 


Our Poung Folks’ Department. 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE DRUMMER BOY. 




















BY BARBARA BROOME, 


Yes sir; I’m not worth much now, as you see. 
All my life Ishall bea hulk. Butthen I ought not 
to complain; I have had my day. I have been in 
just the thickest bit of glory, sir. Why, the memory 
of it, even now, makes up for all I’ve lost! 

Lhope you don’t mind my teeth chattering, sir? 
It’s only a little touch of the fever and chills, that I 
caught when I was with Grant, in the Wilderness, 
pressing on to Richmond. The doctors have told me 
that it will stick by me till I die. 

What did you say? O, pshaw! I know enough to 
take care of myself—I guess you’d think so, if you 
knew all—and I hobble out here when I want to. 
Nobody ever hurts me. Everybody is very kind. 

Ono! It isn’t far I have to come, either. Do you 
see that marble building through the trees? Well,I 
live there. It’s a pretty grand house, aint it? So, 
you know about it, do you? 

Well, yes, it is a hospital, but I think it’s splendid 
there. They all treat me politely, sir; and my room 
is so pleasant! Here, if you'll jast stand so, you can 
see it. One of the top ones. There, where the cur- 
tain’s up. Can’t you see my mocking-bird, justout- 
side in his cage? He’s a rare one, I tell you, and he 
whistles right up to the handle, I bet. Just let him 
hear the first part of a tune, and he’ll take it right 
up in the middle, and carry it on to the end. If you 
don’t believe it, just try him. They gave him to me 
down South, when I was laid up there, after the fight 
in the Wilderness. The time we were pressing on to 
Richmond, you know, under General Grant. 

No sir! I wouldn’t take no money for him. Why, 
look ahere, what’s the good of money to me? I have 
everything I want without it. 

Yes. I like tosit here. Sometimes I stay just in 
this spot, half a day at atime. I like to watch the 
people, and I like tu see the babies tumbling on the 
grass. There, that bank there is a great place fur 
them. In the afternoon the park is crammed with 
baby-carriages, and the nurses mostall go there. 
They look so cute, in gst the dandelions! I 
don’t mean the nurses, you know, but the babies. 

Well, I guess I’m happy enough, and contented. 
I’ve made up my mind that I am, any way. I haven’t 
anything to trouble me, and all my wants are provid- 
ed for. Do you see this silver tassel on my cap? 
That's extra altogether; and the head nurse over 
there to the hospital, she went and put it on herself. 
She’s a regular good one, and no mistake, she is. 
Well, and then don’t I tell you I’ve had glory enough 
to pay for all this? Tobe sure, it only lasted a few 
hours; but what of that? 

T’ll tell you the story, if you want to hear it—about 
the fight in the Wilderness, sir, when we were press- 
ing on to Richmond, under Grant. That was the 
time I covered myself with glory, sir—when one of 
our own men dug me in the face with his bayonet, by 
mistake, and a shot took off these four fingers and 
the end of my thumb, and a cannon-ball blew away 
my right leg. 

I came the very nearest to losing my nose, too. It 
was just as nigh a miracle as anything that saved 





* that. What could I have done without a nose? They 


do say that they can put on artificial ones, and you 
couldn’t tell the difference. What! you aint edging 
away? You don’t think I’m a playing that dodge on 
you, do you? Mine is the real Simon Pure. Come 
give it a good hard pull, if you like. Then you’ll see. 

O, so I did say 1 would tell you the story. When 
we were fighting under Grant—eh? And it was in 
the Wilderness, you remember, when we were press- 
ing on to Richmond. 

You'll excuse me for forgetting, wont you? I’m 


was an orphan, and my relations had sent me to the 
poor-house. I didn’t like staying there with the old 
dirty men and women, and the goggle-eyed idiots. 
Besides, there were two or three blind folks, and one 
peed and dumb man. They sent all kinds there, you 





It was in my mind to run away, a long time, and I 
hoarded up every little bit of newspaper that had 
anything about the war in it, and read it over and 
over again. At last I saw my chance, and I cut sticks 
and took French leave. I enlisted right off, as a 
drummer. I wasn’t green at all there. I was an A 
No. 1drummer then, and I’m that now, though I 
have got but one hand and the stump of another to 
beat taps with. 

The way of it was like this. It was allof a year 
before I ran away, that we had a visitor at the poor- 
house. He wasa silver-haired old gentleman—one 
of the trustees or overseers, I believe they said. 
Anyhow, he was somebody, for the keeper squirm- 
ed and scraped to him like a good one, and patted me 
on the head. I had been dressed up in my best 
clothes in a jiffy, just two minutes and a half before. 
As for the old gentleman himself, he was one of the 
very jolliest fellows you ever see. No sham to him. 

“This is no place for you, my lad,” he said, looking 
round at the rest, all old or crazy or blind. “ How 
long has he been here?” he inquired of the keeper. 

“O dear! not long, I am sure,” answered he, as 
smiling as a basket of chips. “ You see he was sick 
when he was sent here, and it’s taken him some time 
to pick up. He’s quite the pet of the place; weshall 
hate to part with him.” 

I knew just how much that speech was worth. 
He didn’t want to part with me, on account of the 
chores, and the milking, and the chopping the fire- 
kindlings, and all that. I scowled horribly, thinking 
of it. 

“A little shaver like that needs amusement, Mr. 
Perry,” said the old gentleman. ‘“ He looks like an 
old man already.” Then he turned tome. “I don’t 
know why, but I’ve taken a fancy to you,” said he. 
“Tell me what would you like for a plaything?” 

“* Don’t be afraid,” gummed old Perry. 

“T aint afraid,” answered I, stoutly; “and what 
I'd rather have in all the world is a drum—a real, 
great big soldier’s drum.” 

You ought to have seen the old gentleman laugh; 
and Perry he made believe snicker, too. 

Well, now, would you believe it—it’s just like a 
story, aint it?—but the next day the splendidest 
drum came for me. My name was stamped on it in 
full. So that was the way I learnt to drum. 

Well, when I went to get enlisted, I carried my 
drum with me, and it’s hanging in my room now. I 
set a powerful lots by it, I can tell you. 

You think it strange that they should enlist me, 
when I was so young? Well, you see, I told them 
my story, and, being a workhouse boy, they weren’t 
afraid of my father and mother coming after me. 
Then they kinder took tome and my drumming. J 
never thought it was strange, although I was the 
youngest, by two or three years, of any of the drum 
corps. 

Now, sir, I’m going to slap right through, and get 
to the fight in the Wilderness. What a place that 
was, though; and how we peppered the rebs, and 
how the rebs peppered us. We'd charge on them, 
knee-deep through the mud, over bushes and half 
cut-away brush, and set ’em skedaddling like sheep; 
then they’d get a reinforcement and come down on 
us, and we'd have to scatter and fall back in our turn. 

But the seven days’ fight—that beat everything 
else all hollow, sir. We were atit, hand to hand, 
partof the time. To be sure,I didn’t fight, but it 
was my place to tend to the wounded—to bring them 
water, and doall I could for them. 

A pretty ticklish job that is, I can tell you. There 
you are under fire all the time, and in as much dan- 
ger as anybody. How the shot and shell whizzed! 
The boys laid flat, part of the time, and let ’em go 
over. If a fellow lifted his head ever so little, pop! 
over he’d go, dead as a hammer, sir. Stirring times, 
those were, and the rebs would have been clean beat, 
if we could have got reinforcements. Do you sup- 
pose we could keep the field, even after we won it, 
with a handfulofmen? No sir! And if you’d been 
there, it would have made you hopping, just as it 
did us. 

Jve Hooker? I tell you, he’s a smasher! There 
he was, all the time, in the very thickest of it, plas- 
tered with mud from head to foot. Why, the last 
day, he had two hunters shot under him. He didn’t 
shirk, like some of the big guns. 

The last day of the seven? NowI’m coming to 
my partinit. You see, the fighting was awful. I 
had to step round pretty lively, but though I was in 
front, and all around, all through the day, and the 
fellows fell like rain about me, I never got one 
scratch. 

Now, sir, I’m most through. I was bathing one 
poor soldier’s wounds with water, and making him 
as comfortable as 1 could, when a piece of shell flew 
by me. Such a yell as I heard, not more than a yard 
from me! It had hit thecolor-bearer. The standard 
fell from his hand, towards me, and he dropped into 
a puddle by the road, clean cut in two. 

Then my time was come. I sprung and raised the 
flag. Any other time, I couldn’t have dove it, but in 
the excitement I never felt the weight. Other hands 
besides mine were stretched out to raise the colors, 
and that’s how I got this scar. It was all a mistake. 
8 body hit body else’s bayonet, and it glanc- 
ed, somehow, the whole length of my face. You see 
how it begins over here by my ear, and slants across 
my cheek, square across my mouth, and over my 
chin. Narrow escape for my nose, wasn’t it? 

The blood spirted out like fun. They said I looked 
terribly; but I held the flag up steadily. Do you 
know the fellows cheered me as 1 rushed on? I 
didn’t feel any pain then. That was the beginning 
of glory. 








Well, if you'll believe me, I hadn’t held those col- 
ors five minutes before I felt a crushing, deadening 
pain in my right hand, and, catching the staff in my 
left, I looked down to find my fingers shot off and 
hanging by the skin. 1 held up my maimed hand, 
and shook it at the enemy with a shout of defiance, 
and clung to the staff all the harder, though I rested 
it on the ground. 

“Well done, my brave lad!” A mounted officer 
bent from his saddle, and laid his hand on my shoul- 
der, as he said this in myear. The next moment, he 
was dashing on. 

That, sir, was General Hooker himself. Do you 
suppose I minded my wounds, after that? 

You can’t take account of time in a battle, you 
know; but I know it wasn’t long before my leg went. 
A cannon-ball took that. I saw it coming, but too 
late; and then, indeed, I fell. After the first terrible 
shock, I knew nothing. When I did come to myself, 
I was in a hospital, with my head bandaged up, and 
my hand in a sling; and queer enough it seemed, 
when I first felt I had no leg. 

Well, sir, my glory is over, but it is glory, never- 
theless. Don’t pity me. I don’t want anybody’s 
pity. Iam going now. You needn’t stand looking 
at me hobbling painfully away. General Hooker 
praised me, and the whole regiment cheered me. 

Good-day. Good-day. You are very kind, sir; but 
everybody’s kind to me now. I like to tell my story. 
Of course it might have been told straighter and 
smoother; but there! you see how it is—I’m only a 
boy. I’ve been through a good deal, but I’m a boy 
still, Well, good-day, again, sir. I’m a boy still. 





ODD WATCHES. 

Early watchmakers, patronizing the vegetable 
kingdom, adopted the forms of fruits and flowers. In 
the Bernal collection (a rare medley of artistic odds 
and ends) there was a Nuremberg watch in the shape 
of a pear, in parcel-gilt silver. Another, shaped like 
a melon, was made bya Frenchman. It is only one 
inch and a quarter in diameter, and has a key in 
form of a melon-leaf. At the South Kensington 
Museum is a very small apple-shaped watch, about 
a century old, with a gold enamel case studded with 
seed pearls. One of the old watches of Nuremberg 
has the form of an acorn, and is provided with a 
small wheel-lock pistol, which is supposed to have 
been used as analarm. One watch, talked about by 
the arcb»logists, is in the shape of a tulip, with 
three crystal faces. Another, having the same form, 
but scarcely an inch in diameter, is so constructed 
that the leaves or petals of the flower open a little at 
the bottom of the watch—disclosing a small spring, 
which, when pressed, pushes up the lid and shows 
the dial-face. 

Mr. Bernal had a watch in which the works were 
contained within the body of a tiny eagle; the imi- 
tative bird opened across the centre, and displayed a 
richly-engraved dial-plate, while the exterior was ren- 
dered classical by the story of Jupiter and Ganymede; 
it might either be worn suspended from the girdle by 
a ring, or be rested on a table by means of three 
claws. Ducks have sometimes had a share of watch- 
makers’ attention bestowed upon them—witness a 
duck-shape watch about two inches and a half long, 
in the South Kensington Museum, and another in a 
private collection, in which the feathers of the duck 
are chased in silver, and the lower half, when open- 
ed, exhibits a dial-face decked with jewels. 

A whole class of watches were for generations 
known as Nuremberg eggs. One, supposed to have 
belonged to the wise-foolish James the First, is of a 
flattish egg-shape, the outer case plain, thé inner 
elaborately engraved; the face has a calendar, and 
wherewithal for showing the moon’s age. Another, 


“existing in a private collection, is an egg cut out of a 


jacinth, with the dial-face visible through the trans- 
parent jewel—a very beautiful mode of indulging in 
these crotchets. In the Dover Museum isa double- 
cased egg-watch with two movable dials, one for 
showing the hours of the day in the usual fashion, 
and the other for the names and days of the month; 
there are also means for denoting the day of the 
week, and the position of the sun in the zodiac; 
and—an oddity indeed—the hands god the reverse 
way from those in ordinary watches, or from 
right to left, as if the artist’s notion of time took 
a backward direction. In Hollar’s set of four engrav- 
ings of the Four Seasons, a lady is represented in the 

h ter of 8 » with an egg-watch suspended 
from her girdle. 

Some good people in past times affected the wear- 
ing of watches in a way not oftén adopted just now. 
Archbishop Parker, in a will drawn up in Latin 
rather less than three centuries ago, said: ‘I give to 
my reverend brother Richard, Bishop of Ely, my 
stick of Indian cane which hath a watch in the top 
of it.” Several other walking-stick watches are still 
preserved in collections of bijouterie; while watches 
in rings are still more common. One of the Electors 
of Saxony used to have a watch in his saddle. The 
Earl of Leicester gave to Queen Elizabeth, as a new- 
year’s gift, ‘“ one armlet or shakell of golde, all over 
fairely garnished with rubyes and dyamondes, have- 
ing in the closing thereof a clock,”—that is, having 
@watch in the clasp. The courtly dames of those 
times often carried a watch suspended to a chatellaine, 
with keys, seals, miniatures, brologues, etc. Cruci- 
form watches were much coveted by pious persons, 
who reverenced the symbolism embodied in them. 
One such, about two centuries old, is called a montre 
d’Abbesse, and is supposed to have been made for the 
lady superior of a religious house. 








Humors of the Day. 
A NEW SPECIMEN, 


Mark Twain tells a capital story. Here is one of 
his best: 

“One day when I and my brother were out in the 
woods, he shot = chicken-hawk and a crow, and while 
we were lolling in the shade under a tree, he pulled 
the tails out of the birds and then fooling around and 
talking, he finally built the crow’s tail into the chick- 
en-hawk’s transom. When we saw what a neat job 
it was, we thought we would keep it. When we got 
home we were late for supper, and we just dropped it 
on the porch and rushedin. We had a sort of sneak- 
ing hope that the old man and our uncle would get 
bit with it anyway, Decause they were always patter- 
ing over geology or natural history, or something 
they didn’t know anything about. While we were 
at supper, they came along and found the bird, and 
heard them discussing it and talking all sorts of as- 
tonishment. Directly the old man came in—had the 
bird by the leg—and says: 

“« Boys, where’d you get this?’ 

*¢ Shot him in the woods, sir.* 

“*Did you ever come across any more birds like 
this around here ?’ 

“«*No sir—this is the first one.’ 

¢ Boys, do you know what you have done? 
You've discovered something that’ll make ye known 
everywheres. This bird’s of a new species.’ 

“ And then he walked out, and we heard him and 
uncle conclude that they’d label it with their names 
and send it to Professor Hagenbaum, at Albany, 
pretty soon, though the old man took hold of the tail 
and it pulled out, and we heard both of them swear a 
little. When we came out, the bird was laying on 
one side of the fence and the tail on the other. We 
didn’t dare to laugh nor to let on about over-hearing 
their talk either. But about a month after this there 
came along the rattiest specimen of a boy you ever 
saw, and wanted to stop with us. He was all rags 
and tatters, and tired out with ranning off from his 
master somewhere. His shirt was hanging at half- 
mast through his trowsers, and two-thirds of the tail 
of it was a piece of blue flannel that had been sewed 
on. While the poor devil was eating his dinner, 
uncle and the old man were studying up what they’d 
better do with him. And finally they said, by 
George, they didn’t know what to do with him. Just 
then the boy rose up and swung his colours into view, 
and brother Bob says: 

“«¢ Father, you might send him to Professor Hagen- 
baum, at Albany!’ 

“It was the first the old man knew we’d over- 
heard the bird-talk, and so he whaled us both. He 
says, ‘I'll learn you to play jokes on your old 
father!’” 





A B&D INSTRUMENT. aaa 

In the town.of Green Lake, Wisconsin, Od H—, 
though -rich, not only dislikes to pay his debts, but 
taxes particularly, and scruples at no means to avoid 
them. His wife has a reputation for want of veraci- 
ty, and nobody would believe her. The Legislature 
had passed a law to compel each person to “list” his 
or her personal property, under oath, and deliver the 
same to the assessors. The assessors, three in num- 
per, called upon Old H——, and furnished a blank, 
but the old fellow did not like to come down. Ata 
meeting of the assessors (at a small country tavern 
in the same town) to perfeci their roll, Old H—., 
and a number of otber persons being present, as also 
Col.S.C——,a prominent politician, and withal a 
great wag. 

The assessors proceeded to interrogate Old H—, 
in relation to his personal property, and among other 
questions asked him, ‘‘ what musical instruments he 
had?” Old H—, replied, “I have no musical in- 
strument but my wife’s tongue?” 

The colonel, who stood near the table, remarked 
immediately, ‘‘ Put bim down one lyre (liar).” 

Old H——, after the roar was over, gave in his in- 
ventory without any further objections. 








HAD HIM THERE. 


Not long since a middle-aged gentleman and a 
young lady happened to be the only passengers start- 
ing that morning in the stage for J——. They were 
strangers to each other. The lady was carrying a 
large white rabbit—a pet. Just before the stage 
stopped at a toll-gate the lady asked the gentleman 
to hold the rabbit a moment while she arranged some 
of her packages. He took it, covered it in his shawl, 
and snugged it up in a manner quite fatherly. The 
gate-keeper noticing it, asked if it was their child, 
and unwell. The gentieman replied: ‘‘Yes, our first- 
born, the poor thing!’ After the vehicle had re- 
sumed its journey the gentleman handed back the 
pet, saying,‘ What beautiful eyes!—just like its 
mother’s! ” “Yes,” responded the damsel, “and ears 
just like its father’s!” 

WHy AN APOTHECARY SEuLS Cop-LiIvER O1L.— 
To replenish his coughers (coffers). 

Why are young lwlies given to blushing?— 











B "tis a b ing red. 
Misery loves company, and so does a marriageable 
young lady. 


‘* Mike, have you settled that affair with Lewis 
yet?” —“ Yes, he kicked me down stairs last week, 
and since that he has stopped bothering me.” 

Josh Billings said the other night that a good way 
for a man to bring up a child in the way he should go 
was to travel that way occasionally himself. 








nothing but a boy, you know. I’m not quite four- 
teen yet, sir, and I wasn’t but ten when I enlisted. 
I used once to wish I was aman; but I’ll never get 
to be aman now. There’s no use wishing for it, so 1 

| stopped some time ago. 

But this aint the story, I know; and I'll just be- 
gin right off, and be done with it. 

Perhaps if I had had a good home, and a father 
and mother, I might not have gone towar. But I 
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above. 


and highly-sensible angel. 


pleasure it could give you. 
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THE WIDOW FANC 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


“O, T pray thee, take me in!"* 


8 thisstory is inter - 
ly for gentlemen. « 
larly request la - 
read it. Besides, | 
of the consequen’: 
I am now about *- 
some of the infe:: 
of the sex, I ma: 
the fate of tha' 
Mason who expor \' 
sons. I don’t |} » 
his fate was; that’s « °- 
of it. Nobody ky or, 
his fate was; bu' 6) 6) 
knows that an «1, ve we 
worse than a h-: 
: Suppore I shoul ac ae} We hs 
some dark yates > 
Or, suppose-- But no matter what miy': 
80 long as it wont. For of course no la 
got so far down the page, after the rv 


But “all young men take warning hy |: 
little” fellow whom I am going to tel! - 
Perhaps you think, though, that 
acqnainted with the subject, that mows. 6: 
ever deceive you—O no! You knowa))' =: 
wiles and ways, and are prepared for ©) '-:1. 
You poor deluded nincomes! you have 6°) °c: 
your milk-teeth. Your sharpness is as: 
your penetration is all in your eye, and « 
ledge is folderol. Please to listen to M 

who have had my advantages, and [ tic ois 
every man might have the same. Whe: 

teen years of age, 1 fell desperately in wort ons 
charming woman of thirty. You may: | 
was one of the most sensible things Lev: | 
life. That lady was talented, handsov 

She understood human nature, erpecio 

nine part of it, and she saved mea vast ~. 
ble. Of course she didn’t want to mur’ , 
was a head taller than I, and had forty «3° ris-) 
beaux —but she liked me, and was, from u 5 
laration, one of my very best friends. ®a iouw 
I couldn’t help falling in love with }-. 
presently I wouldn’t be able to belp tiasi 
love, and she never worried herself ner 
matter, but behaved like a somewhat: — 


“*Love me?” she would say. “'~ 
love me. Only, you dear bey, I hope 
ing to have it hard. I'd rather narses © 
the measles than a lad like you throug! « 
of first love. Be as moderate as you « 
and I'll always be your friend. Y -: 
splendid fellow, and if you were forty 
teen, I don't believe but I would tryto © 
For if you were forty, you wouldn’t fe’! i» 
me; you'd take somebody of sixteen. 
kiss my hand, I know you do. Well, y: 
some hand, isn’t it? and pretty rings < 
are to me as scalps to an Indian: by | 
my conquests. You may give me op 
you by, if you wont think { am there: 
obligation. Bat now tell me what «. 
tion you derived from touching my « 
lipe? It didn’t burt me, ae 


spoony, now. Only don't it vee 
things, dearest Duro, don’t roll your « 
to look sentimental or tragical. If 
surely give you @ box on the ear, wh: 
that my hand can give as well as ' 
young Trotwood, one of the most se: 
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